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THE LITTLE MASTER. 
IN TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“Here’s a letter for you, Chat,” said Mr. John 
Wales, as he drove into his yard and turned up 


looked sharply to see the contents reflected in the 
reader’s face; but at first Chauncey’s countenance 
hardly changed. Then it grew slightly paler, and 


he looked up, and drew a constrained breath. 
“Don’t want ye?” said John, his rugged fea- 
tures softening with unusual sympathy. 





at the wood-shed door, where a boyish-looking 
young man came out to meet him. 
Perhaps you would have said an 


“They don’t want me,” Chauncey admitted, in 


He had some difficulty in tearing the envelope; | of to carry his point. Chauncey said little; but | 
and John Wales thought his fingers trembled. He | after breakfast the next morning he appeared, | per, evidently not meant for Chauncey’s ears. 


| dressed for a little trip. 


you going ?” 


his lips tightened with a still more resolute effort | “Since I’ve missed the place at the academy, 
at self-command; he gave his chin a little toss as | I’m going to try for the next best thing,” replied | 
“T’m going to look for a school. | 
It’s rather late, I know, but I may find one yet.” | 

The husband was called and informed of Chaun- | 


her brother. 


cey’s new scheme. 





oldish-looking boy. He had a head 
almost too large for his body, 
which was short and slight, and a 
forehead that would have seemed 
quite too large for his face, if it 
had not been balanced by a good 
nose and chin. He had short, light- 
brown hair, a pleasant but firm 
mouth, and gray eyes that twink- 
led through a pair of steel-bowed 
spectacles. 

It was partly the spectacles, no 
doubt, that gave Chauncey May- 
hew his studious, mature expres- 
sion. He was only eighteen, but 
near-sighted, in consequence of too 
intense application to his books by 
twilight and lamp-light,—‘“‘a sin 
and a shame,” honest John Wales 
declared. 

John Wales was his brother-in- 
law and very good friend; and he 
was right. It was, indeed, a sad 
pity to abuse the delicate organs 
of sight in that way. But when 
John Wales went on to say that 
the boy’s over-mastering passion 
for learning was ‘‘all foolishness,” 
John Wales was wrong. 

Chauncey was an orphan, and 
poor, and he had his living to get 
by hard work; and there was cer- 
tainly some excuse for a boy of his 
ambition when he turned to his be- 
loved books in unseasonable hours, 
if they were the only hours he could devote to 
them. 

“Trouble is, ye aint practical,” said honest 
John. ‘‘What’s the use o’ your Latin and Alge- 
bray? Boys like you ought to settle down to 
some good paying business, and leave them things 
to such as can afford ’em.” 

Chauncey did not argue the question with his 
matter-of-fact brother-in-law ; but he cherished a 
secret belief that he, too, was practical,—that the 
education he was acquiring would be worth all 
the sacrifices it cost, since it made life so sweet to 
him! life which, however prosperous in other 
ways, would have seemed barren and poor with- 
out it. 

So, in addition to his early common school edu- 
cation, he had picked up what knowledge he could 
at odd spells, and managed to get through two 
terms at the Franklin Academy, where his scholar- 
ship had made a very favorable impression. An- 
other term was not now possible to him without 
help from some one; and who was there to help 
him but his hard-headed and close-fisted brother- 
in-law, John Wales ? 

To ask aid from such a source would have 
shown him to be even less “practical” than he 
was. He had still one hope, however, of going 
back to the academy. An assistant-teacher was 
wanted for the fall term about to open; and he 
believed himself well fitted for the place. 

For two or three weeks he had been anxiously 
awaiting an answer to his application, when John 
drove up to the door that afternoon, and reached 
out a letter over the mud-encrusted buggy-wheel. 

“I guess it’s the one you want,” said John 
Wales, looking to see it opened; for he was aware 
of Chauncey’s expectations, and though he deemed 
them flighty, he felt a brother-in-law’s interest in 
his success. 

Whoever, day after day, with alternating heart- 
sickness and hope, has waited long for tidings that 
should decide his future, perhaps his fate, will 
know how Chauncey Mayhew felt when he stepped 
forward to take that letter. He would muck have 
preferred to open it where no eyes could witness 
his emotion; but he did not well see how he could | 
retreat, and, after all, he was no coward. He re- | 
ceived it with perfect composure; only a peculiar 
tightening of the lips and a gleam of the eyes be- 
hind their glasses betraying his excitement. | 
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a low, very quiet voice. ‘No doubt of my ability, 
and all that; but I’m too young.” 

And his lips relaxed with a somewhat bitter 
smile. 

“It’s about as I expected,” said John Wales, 
drawing up the reins and preparing to drive on to 
the barn. 
thing for you to undertake, I always said; I’m 
sorry it’s turned out so, but I aint disapp’inted 


‘Well,’ said he, “since you don’t take to the 
farm, mabby that’s the best thing you can do for 
the winter. But let me give you a piece of advice. 

| Don’t tell anybody how old you are. If you're 
|too young for the academy, folks may think 


| MAS : 
| you’re too young for a district school. Keep your 


| three as easy as eighteen.” 
| Chauncey had quite recovered his spirits when | 


“Why, Chat!” exclaimed his sister, ‘where are | 


“Don’t be saucy !” said the girl, in a half-whis- 


But sounds pass freely over the water. 

“I’m not saucy !” the boy answered, tartly. ‘I 
guess I can take care of my manners without 
your help!” . 

He looked haughty and handsome as he stood 
holding the upright oar-handle, his straw hat 
pushed carelessly over the back of his head, a loose 
lock of dark hair fallen on his forehead, and his 
eyes flashing gay defiance. 

“T wished to ask a question,” 
said Chauncey. ‘Am I in what 
is known as the Mount Dustan 
school-district ?” 

*You are, sir, and you'll be in 
it up to your knees, if that bank 
gives way you’re stepping on!” re- 
plied the pert youngster. 

*O Lep!” remonstrated the girl, 
avoiding Chauncey’s eyes, and pre- 
tending to watch the lily-stems 
she dipped into the water, while 
she was really trying to hide her 
laughter. 

“Well! don’t you see?” cried 
the lad in self-justification. ““That’s 
the place where Jase Cobhouse got 
in. The edge of the bank broke, 
as he was trying to land the girls, 
and he went in over backwards, 
cassouse! as easy as a baby tum- 
bling down. stairs. With his best 
clothes on! for it was the day of 
the picnic. I thought I should die 
a-laughing !” : 

Seeing that the edge of the bank 
was indeed treacherous; Chauncey 
stepped back a little, and said, 
with imperturbable good-nature,— 

“Thank you; I don’t care to get 
into the district all over, nor even 
knee-deep, in just that way. Can 
you tell me who are the school- 
committee here ?” 

“Yes, sir; I can answer that 
question pretty straight,” said the 
boy. ‘*Mr. Cobhouse, Mr. Corson, 
and Dr. Carie.” 

‘Who is the most influential man? that is,” 
said Chauncey, ‘‘who takes the most active part 
in the business of hiring teachers ?” 

“Well, I suppose Mr. Corson has as much to 





| Say about that as anybody; don’t you think so, 
“°Twas a pretty audacious kind of a | age to yourself, and you’ll pass for twenty-two or | Eunice ?” 


The girl tittered, still watching her dangling lily- 
stems. 


in the least. Now I hope you'll be contented to | he set off in the cool of the morning, with health | “Can you tell me where this—Mr. Corson— 


settle down to some stiddy employment.” 
‘What! has he lost the place ?” said an anxious 


woman’s voice; and John’s wife, Chauncey’s elder | summer, but the woods for the most part were | on a sober face. 


sister Sophia, appeared in the doorway. 

With implicit faith in her husband’s sound 
sense, Mrs. Wales believed also in her brother’s 
finer talents; and, to judge by their faces, she was 
more surprised and pained than he himself was 
by the failure of his plans. Chauncey had dreaded 


|in his veins, hope in his heart, and a beautiful | 
world about him. It was near the last days of | 


| still green, the brooks sang, though the birds were | 
| silent; and the shaggy and rocky hills were fair | 
| as dreams in their mantles of thin blue mist. 
| We are not concerned in the adventures which 
| befell him until, at about eleven o’clock, he passed | 
| down a winding road over a wooded ridge, and 


lives ?” Chauncey inquired. 

“Can I?” The boy was full of fun, but he put 
“Tt seems as if I might. He’s 
my father.” 

“Oh!” said Chauncey. ‘Then perhaps you 
can tell me whether he has engaged a teacher for 
the fall and winter school ?” 

“I’m sorry to say he has,” replied Corson, Jun- 
ior; and pulling his oar out of the mud, he began 


this; to him, the worst of his disappointment was | came out in sight of a broad, sunlit valley through | to paddle again. 


that his friends must know of it, and share it, and 
regard him as an object of pity. 

“T can hardly say I’ve lost what I never had,” 
he remarked cheerfully, refolding the letter. 

“And never had any chance of getting,” added 
John Wales. ‘Now, I tell him he’d better pitch 
into some sensible sort of business; if he can’t do 
any better, there’s a place for him right here on 
the farm.” 

“You're very kind,” said Chauncey, pensively. 

“T mean to be, and I believe I’m advising you 
for your good. You think you aint fitted for a 
farmer. But I say,” honest John went on, ‘“‘you’ve 
as good ideas of farming as any young fellow I 
know, unpractical as you are in other things; you 
don’t look stubbed, but you’ve got a wiry consti- 
tution, and you’re resolute and smart. I say 
you’ve got itin you to make a farmer, if you’d 
only take your mind from your pesky books; 
and I wish you’d think of it seriously.” 

“Perhaps he is right, after all,” remarked the 
sympathizing Sophia, as her husband drove on to 
the stable. “You know, Chat, nothing would 
please me better than to have you just settle down 
and make your home with us.” 

“Tf I could only take my mind from my pesky 
books!” replied Chauncey, with a smile. “But 
I'm afraid I can’t do that.” 

The matter was talked over again that evening, 
and John used all the arguments he could think 


which a river flowed. 

The road soon struck the banks of this stream, 
and he followed along its cool shores, under | 
overhanging trees and rocks, until it broadened 
into a lovely pond, near the edge of which he 
saw a tall boy in a boat, paddling about among | 
some lily-pads. 

Chauncey saw only the stern at first, in which 
the boy stood. But he heard two voices, and one | 
was a girl’s. Then the bow, which had been hid- 
den by a clump of alders, floated into view, and | 
he beheld the boy’s companion. Chauncey paused, | 
surprised at the beauty of the picture. 

The boy stood erect, in white shirt-sleeves, ply- | 
ing his single oar, while in the other end of the | 
skiff sat the girl, wearing a bright red scarf, the | 
color of which offered a pleasing contrast to the | 
broad, green, floating leaves, the bright, rippling | 
water, and a snowy bunch of gathered lilies which 
she held drooping in her hand by their long! 
stems. | 

The two were laughing and talking merrily, | 
when, seeing a stranger watching them from the 
road, they suddenly hushed. 

Chauncey then advanced to the edge of the pond, | 
where there was an opening in the fringe of alders, 
and said, “‘I beg your pardon!” 

“There’s nothing to beg pardon for, as I see,” 
said the boy, pertly, standing with his paddle 
thrust into the oozy bed of the lake. 








| sister here—thinks there is.” 


Chauncey was not greatly disappointed. This 
was the third or fourth district he had visited in 
his forenoon’s tramp, and found teachers engaged 
in all. 

“Then I suppose there will be no use in my go- 
ing to see him,” he remarked, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

“Not much. But it isn’t far. We live in that 
house over yonder; the white one, behind the 
apple-trees.” 

“T see,” said Chauncey. It was indeed but a 
short distance, but between the house and him lay 
the mocking water. ‘‘Where can I cross ?” 

“There’s a bridge at the mills, further down,” 
replied the boy in the boat. 

“T think I won’t mind about it; I'll go on to 
the next district,—if you are sure your father has 
engaged a teacher.” 

“You’re not sure at all!” the girl exclaimed, in 
a low voice. ‘He has said all along he wished he 
could get somebody else.” 

“This little fellow can’t keep our school!” mut- 
tered the boy. 

“You don’t know,” replied the girl. ‘He might 
try.” 

“T think it would be fun!” The boy had ceased 
paddling, and looking back at Chauncey, on the 


| shore, called out,— 


“Say! there may be a chance! Eunice—my 
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“Then I think 


“Very well,’ replied Chauncey. 
I will try for it.” 

He was starting for the bridge, when, after 
brief dispute with the girl, young Corson called 
out again,— 

“T’'ll take you over in the boat if you 


” 


a 


like; we 
are going right home. 
“That will suit me,’ 
was soon taken on board. 
He seated himself in the stern, while the boy, | 
on the middle thwart, facing his sister in the bow, | 
began paddling with his one oar up the pond. 
For some time not a word was spoken. The 
girl trailed her lily-stems in the water, and gave 
the strenger now and then a furtive glance. The | 
water fled away in bright whirls from the oar, 
and spread out in long, fan-shaped ripples behind 
the skiff. A kingfisher sprang from an overhang- 
ing limb, and, sounding his harsh rattle as he flew, 
flapped low across the pond to the opposite shore. 
At length Chauncey, who was a quiet but keen 
observer, and who saw everything through those 


’ replied Chauncey ; and he 


| 


glimmering spectacles, from the girl’s freckled 
little nose and demure mouth to the shadow of 
the bird flying inverted in the water, asked the 
boatman where he had learned that paddle-stroke. | 

“T don’t know. Is there anything peculiar | 
about it?” the boy replied. 


“Why, yes, rather,” said Chauncey. ‘You 


keep the skiff in its course while paddling only | have excused himself,—‘‘if you will take us as 
| 
we are. 


on one side. Most people shift a paddle from side 
to side, and make a zigzag wake.” 
“There’s no use in that; though I shift some- | 


, | 
times, when I want to change hands, or make a | 


quick turn. 
to; I suppose I picked it up myself.” | 

“Well, it’s the real Indian paddle-stroke,” said | 
Chauncey. | 

The boy laughed with pleasure, but asked, | 
“How do you know? Did you ever see an Indian 
paddle his canoe ?” 

“No; but a man who is more like an Indian 
than any other white man I ever saw, passed 
through our town this summer, and I made his 
acquaintance. Ile is a great naturalist, and he 
has written a book about ‘Life in the Woods’— 
which he certainly knows about if any man does. 
His name is Thoreau.” 

Young Corson had never heard of him. 

“Well,” Chauncey went on, “he showed me that 
stroke, by which the boat is shot ahead and 
steered at the same time; and he prided himself a 
good deal on having discovered it himself, and 
then found that it was the true Indian method. I | 
got his book afterwards, and was pleased to see 
that he thought enough of the discovery to mention 
itin that. You have hit upon the same thing.” 

“Just as I should think anybody would who | 
paddles much with one oar,” replied the junior 


| 


Corson, 
it; and you may be sure I shall never write about 
itin a book!” 

He laughed with some disdain. But he evi- 
dently felt flattered; and from that moment he 
conceived a very good opinion of the odd little 
spectacled stranger. 

“Where's father?” he demanded, entering the 
house with an air of importance, while Chauncey 
came more slowly into the pleasant door-yard, 
talking with Eunice. 

They had left the boat, pulled ashore among 
some willows, near where the long narrowing neck 
of the pond joined the river, and come up by path 
and lane to the Corson homestead. Mrs. Corson, 
who was “setting” the dinner-table, merely smiled 
at his impatience, and went on with her work. 

“T want him!” exclaimed Lester, for that turned 
out to be his full name, though his sister called 
him Lep. “I’ve brought a man here who wants 
to take the school. He's little and not very old, 
and he wears spectacles, and he’s funny-looking; 
but he’s just as bright and nice as he can be 


“Well, yvon've said it!” his mother answered, 
with a good-natured laugh. 
the man once that will suit you for a schoolmas- 
ter! That he? Well, I for it!” 


*T should like to see 
say 


coming to the porch. 

There he sat down on a shaded bench, and 
waited for Lep to find his father, while Eunice 
went in with her lilies—all except one, which 
Chauncey had accepted, and which he was now 
examining with the curious scrutiny which it was 
his habit to give to whatever subject of interest 
presented itself. 

“For the land’s sake! What sort of a creature 
is he ?” whispered her mother. 

“T can hardly say,” Eunice replied, getting 
broad glass dish for her lilies. ‘There’s more in 
him than I can make out. You'll think him a 


a 


little queer at first, but you'll forget all about that | 


when you come to hear him talk. He said such 
beautiful things about water-lilies just now! I 


” 


wish vou could have heard him! 

It time before Mr. Corson arrived, 
and then Lester insisted that Chauncey should 
be asked to dinner. 

“Just what I was afraid of 
“Of all the days in the week! I'm nota bit pre- 
pared for company. But matter. What's 
good enough for us, I guess, is good enough for 
him.” 

Mr. Corson’s first impression, on seeing the new 
applicant for the school, was that he wouldn’t do 
at all. “Besides,” said he, “I’ve given another 
man encouragement. I suppose Mr. Gerrish, who 
hac. the school last winter, expects it again this 
season.” 


Was some 


” 


said his mother. 


no 


jand as to his being the man we want’”—— the 
| committee-man 


| of our masters out; he was a stout fellow, too! 


| they stood together on the porch. 


But this is the stroke I’ve got used | bright, engaging smile he had, when a pleasant 
| fancy struck him. 


\t 


| Corson talked to him at first from civility, or 


“T never thought of priding myself on | 


| him encouragement,’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 


“Tf he has had the promise of it, or if he is the | mere formality, and he would have gone home in | fo’ ’clock dis aternoon, dey’ll nebber hab anodder 
man you want, I haven’t another word to say,” | a happy frame of mind, but for an incident which | chance!” 
Chauncey replied, with a modest sincerity, which | he had to relate that evening, with his other ad-| ‘Wot yer mean?” said the other, drying his 
greatly modified Mr. Corson’s first rather poor | ventures, to his sister and John Wales. {eyes. But Brutus refused to be more explicit. 
opinion of him. “As I was walking back over that wooded| The colored detective was taken so violently ill 
“I can’t say I’ve given him a positive promise; | ridge above the valley, who should come thunder- | that he had to be taken on deck, where he told all 
| ing down upon me, with a toppling load of furni- | that had passed between him and the preacher. 
paused, if checking what ture, but the poor old schoolmaster I was goingto| ‘The admiral, gathering that he was to be at- 
might have been an indisereet remark, and added, | supplant—Gerrish lhimseli! He was actually | tacked about four o’clock, made preparations to 
with a simile, “I’m afraid it would be a difficult | moving his family into the Mount Dustan district, | receive the enemy. When the latter approached, 
matter to get just the man for our school. We've | in the expectation of having the school again this | they were received with musketry, shell and shrap- 
some big boys in winter, and they’ve turned one | winter. He had his invalid wife with him and | nel. The enemy retreated on a run. 
their two children, and all their household goods, The preacher was brought before the admiral, 
| which he had the misfortune to upset in a gully— | who told him he deserved hanging. 
| the most tremendous wreck you ever saw! I “Well, sar,” said Brutus, ‘‘a soff answer turneff 
| helped them out of their trouble, and in that way ay roff. De water am tempered to de scalded 
| learned who he was and where he was going. But | hog. ’Pearances is agin me, sah, but I is inno- 
| I hadn’t the heart to tell him my business over in | cent, ’deed I is.” 
the district. I never pitied a family so in my| Brutus was dismissed with the advice to “try 
| life, and I’ve been thinking I must write to Mr. | and keep his neck out of the halter,” which ad- 
| Corson, and withdraw my application.” | vice he certainly endeavored to follow most ex- 
But John Wales dissuaded him, and he put off | plicitly. 
writing the letter day after day, until he himself | The ‘water had been tempered” this time, and 
received one from Mr. Corson, notifying him that | the honest sonl had no further ambition to have 
he had been elected teacher of the Mount Dustan | anything to do with the wicked arts and decep- 


school. tions of war. 
| 


?”” 


as 


You don’t look big enough for a master.” 

“Perhaps I’m not, for a master, but I should 
hope I might be, for a teacher,” said Chauncey, 
with a quiet smile. 

Mr. Corson was pleased with the distinction. 

“You don’t believe in rough measures, then, in 
the management of a school ?” he remarked. 

“T don’t think they are often necessary,” replied 
Chauncey. ‘Reason ought to govern in a school- 
room. Where it fails to do so, there must be some- 
thing wrong, something wanting, besides bone 
and muscle.” 

At which just sentiment Lester, as one of his 
possible future pupils, was delighted. 

“Well, let’s go in to dinner,” said Mr. Corson. 
*“You’re quite welcome,”—as Chauncey would 


| we 


(To be continued.) a —— 


———— For the Companion. 


For the Companion. 


AN AMUSING SPY. 


A general, acting upon the maxim, ‘All is fair 
in war,” employs spies that he may learn the 
movements of the enemy. During our Civil War, 
the ‘‘contraband” often found himself a trusty spy, 
and gave valuable information to Union com- 
manders. Sometimes, also, as in the following 
instance, narrated by Admiral Porter in his 
“Anecdotes of the Civil War,” a negro acted the 
part of a Confederate spy. In both relations the 
negro spy was usually an interesting and amus- 
ing character. 

The admiral’s mortar boats, after the capture of 
New Orleans, went up the Mississippi to take 
Vicksburg, but failed, owing to delays and other 
untoward circumstances. 

One day, while the admiral was on shore look- 
ing at the defences, a negro emerged from the 
woods. Seeing the Union officer, he hesitated to 
advance, and while deliberating, was caught by 
two patrolmen, and brought in. 

He was a sleek-looking darkey, clad in good 
clothes, who, when asked what he was doing, an- 
swered,— 

“T’m a Contraban’, sar, makin’ my escape to 
de lan’ ob freedom. My name is Brutus Munroe. 
I'm a pastof, sar.” 

“To what denomination do you belong ?” 

“Sar, I’m a anarkist an’ orthodox up to de 
hub.” 

“An anarkist? What is that?” 

‘Well, sar, I believe all about de ark, an’ I 
preaches dat doctrine to my people. I preaches 
| de millanium to my people, sar, an’ tells dem de 
| time am comin’ when de lion an’ de lamb will lie 
| down togeder.” 

‘*Yon say you are a Union man ?” 

“Yes, sar. I prays fo’ de President, an’ all 
| oders in authority, ebery Sunday befo’ my peo- 
| ple.” 

“But which President do you pray for ?” 

“T prays for ’em bof, sar,—Massa Linkum an’ 
| Massa Davis,—for dey bof stan’s in need ob 
prayer.” 

“But, Brutus, which side are you on?” 

“Well, sar, I’m just now on de Lawd’s side; 
but, Massa Captain, I see you done makin’ prep’- 
rations to go ’way. You aint out ob powder, is 
you?” 

“No, Brutus. 
manently.” 

‘Den dat’s w’y you is trowin’ up dem intrench- 
men’s. You is guardin’ ’gainst precautions.” 


‘How do you like the looks of things ?” asked 


THE NEW YEAR. 


With what gifts will you make amends, 
New Year, for the one that has flown? 
He and I were the best of friends, 
And he gave me much for my own. 
Have you aught in your hoard I need, 
Spirit to strengthen, soul to feed, 
Heart to lighten, day to illume, 
Waste places to coax into bloom? 


We were sorry to let the Old Year go 
Across the old world’s outer rim; 
We knew his ways, but we do not know 
What the New Year brings with him. 
We remember all of the Old Year’s smiles, 
His moons that lighted us, miles and miles, 
His summer woods, with their cool, sweet scents, 
And all of his ple nt blandishments; 
Though he brought us many a wound and pain, 
Yet, in spite of his frosty atmosphere, 
We long to summon him back again; 
Will the New Year bring us a panacea? 


MAryY A, PRESCOTT. 


You look very young,” he added, as 


“T suppose Methuselah was young once,” re- 
turned Chauncey, with a smile, and it was a very 


” 


“True, very true!” Mr. Corson looked over 
Chauncey’s head and saw that Lester (a boy of 
seventeen), who stood on the other side of him, 
was also a full head taller than their guest. ‘Not 
much over twenty-one, are you ?” 

Chauncey meant to be honest, but he thought 
here might be such a thing as being too honest, 
and he remembered practical John Wales’s advice. 

“T can’t say I am,” he answered, dryly. And 
they went in to dinner. 

Though “not a bit prepared for company,” it 
was a well-ordered, substantial meal the farmer’s 
wife spread before their guest; and highly satis- 
factory it proved to him, in more ways than one. 

Diffident in the presence of strangers, and 
never forward in conversation, Chauncey May- 
hew was, however, easily drawn out by per- 
sons of character and intelligence. Mer. and Mrs. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN PATAGONIA. 
In Four PARTsS.—PART I. 


By OC. A. Stephens. 


Just ninety years ago this 26th day of September,— 
as I see from the yellow old log-book lying open be- 
+fore me, and from which the facts of this story are 
taken,—the brig Xerves sailed from Boston, bound for 
what was then spoken of as the Northwest Coast, or 
Northwest America, on a trading voyage. 

That was by no means an uncommon “venture” on 
the part of Boston and other New England traders in 
those days. Vessels freighted with cloths, hatchets, 
knives, rum, and a great variety of cheap trinkets, 
were despatched to these then little known coasts to 
traffic with the Indian tribes. 

In exchange for the goods taken out, the traders 
got fine furs and many other things of value. 

A fortune was sornetimes realized from a single suc- 
cessful voyage, for the Indians then knew little of the 
actual commercial value of furs, and New England 
goods were a novelty for which they willingly paid 
dearly. 

On the other hand, many a good ship with her crew 
was lost; either captured by the savages, or wrecked 
on these then unchartered shores. It was along and 
a hazardous voyage, of two years’ duration at best, 
for Cape Horn had to be doubled by all these advent- 
urous traders. 

A vessel sailing from Boston for Nootka Sound, or 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, might not be heard from 
again till she dropped anchor in Boston Bay—unless 
she chanced to fall in with some similar trader home- 
ward bound. Captain, mate, supercargo and sailors 
said good-by to their home friends for two years or 
more, and the chances. were about even that it was a 
final farewell. But stout hearts were plenty, and 
every year several of these brave barks set sail, 
allured by the ever golden dream of profit. 





curiosity, and not without prejudice on the part 
of Mrs. Corson, who was very apt to indulge in a 
sort of good-natured scorn and haughtiness in the 
presence of people who might possibly be her in- 
But they found him so full of 
good-sense and information that even she began 
to listen to him with respectful interest. 

Mr. Corson paid his wife a great deal of defer- 
ence; he watched her constantly, and it was easy 
to see that he was inclined to look at their guest 
through her eyes. As her respect for him rose, 
his rose accordingly. He was also pleased to see 
how well both Lester and Eunice liked him. 

“I’m sorry I can’t give you any more encour- 
agement,” he said, as he shoved his chair back 
from the table, after the dumplings. 

“For my part, I don’t see why you can’t give 
* spoke up Mrs. Corson. 

“Why, you know,”—the amiable husband 
smiled deprecatingly,—‘I feel as if I had com- 
mitted myself to Mr. Gerrish.” 

“T don’t think you’ve committed yourself past 
recall, by any means,” retorted. “At any 
rate, the committee haven't. You're only one of 
three.” 

“But Mr. Gerrish understands that I generally 
have my say in school matters.” If Mr. Corson 
had added that his “say” was usually his wife’s 
“say,” he wouldn’t have been far from the truth. | 
That the committee did what he wished, and that | 


feriors. soon 


she 


We are going to stay here per- 
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And she | 
laughed still more broadly at sight of Chauncey | riety in the district. 


the admiral, noticing that Brutus’s eyes were wan- 
dering in every direction. “Do you think you 
can remember it all ?” 

“T’se got a werry bad mem’ry, sar,” answered 
| the startled preacher. ‘I see you is busy, an’ I 
mought as well be goin’,” and he started off. 

“Stop!” said the admiral. “You must stay 


” 


he did what she wished, was a fact of some noto- From this old log-book of the Xerxes I find that 
the captain’s name was Elisha Dustin, of Salem, 
Mass. The record is mainly in the captain’s hand- 
writing; he wrote a round though rather painful 
hand, and the ink has stood well. 

I would give something to know how that ink was 
made. He wrote with a goose-quill pen, which some- 
times gave him trouble; he was not a thoroughly 
accurate speller, but did well for a sea-captain ninety 
years ago. Those troublesome terminations—“tion,” 
“ston,” and “cion’’—were not quite at his command, 
and sometimes, in bad weather perhaps, he indulged 
in the more phonetic “shun’’—which I for one deem 
equally as good, and would be glad to see universally 
adopted. But he was a pretty good grammarian, and 
evidently a careful recorder of events. 

The mate’s name was Valorous Hobbs. They used 
to pronounce that name with the accent on the second 
syllable, lo, and this same syllable was the short, or 
nickname, for it. The supercargo’s name was Lyman 
Stowell, of Newburyport; and there was another 
young man of some standing on board, though I can- 
| not ascertain exactly in what capacity he shipped, 
named Pleemon (thus the captain spells it)—Pleemon 
Frost; in all save this one place, however, he alludes 
to him as “‘Pleem.”” The leading sailors were named 
William Lovewell, Columbus Lovewell, Arumah 
Brown, Ebenezer Hartly, Caspar and Columbus Jud- 
kins, a Spaniard whom the captain spells as Fredreego 
Costello; in all, a crew of twenty-seven, mostly New 
Englanders from the eastern counties of Massachu- 
setts. 

Running over the old log, I find that they had a 


She had said, “I don’t believe you can do bet- 
ter than hire Mr. Gerrish again;” he had agreed 
with her, and the board had agreed with him. 
| This, to her mind, was the right condition of | 
But if Mr. Gerrish was to be 
dropped, it might be convenient to recognize the 
powers of the other trustees. 

| 


things. now, 


| and dine with me. 
| “No, tank you, sar; I must go to Warrenton, 
whar I hole a convention wid a pastor of anodder 
“They may decide differently at the next meet- | diocese. I'll call anodder time.” 
ing,” she said. ‘And I advise Mr. Mayhew to go 
and see Dr. Carle and Mr. Coblouse at once. 
| see them myself this afternoon.” “In God’s name, sar!” he exclaimed, trembling 
| Chauncey was sorry for Gerrish, if he was to! like a leaf, ‘‘wha’ yer gwine ter do ter me ?” 
be thrown over unceremoniously after having | “Shoot you as a spy!” 
been encouraged to expect the school; and he re- | Brutus was confined on the berth-deck of one 
monstrated, in a manner which John Wales would | of the schooners, and a sentry was placed over | 
have thought very unpractical, against any injus-|him. An intelligent negro was selected from the | 
| tice being done. | Union “‘contrabands,” and, after being instructed 
“It aint a matter of injustice to Mr. Gerrish; | in the part he was to play, tumbled down by Bru- 
it’s a matter of justice to the school. Everybody 
knows he aint a fit teacher; though we’ve put up 





The two patrolmen, at a sign from the admiral, 
I'll | took charge of Brutus. 








tus’s side. 
The new-comer began to weep and throw him- 
with him,” the lady added, remembering, perhaps, | self about, as if in mental agony. 
how recently she had expressed a different opinion. | “Don’t yer make fool ob youse’f!” sternly said 
**He’s a regular old fossil!” exclaimed Lester. | Brutus. ‘Whar is yer from, anyhow ?” 
“We want young blood in that school. We want} “Jist fo’ mile below Warrenton, sah. Wy, 
a new man and modern methods.” | one ob yer flock ; I hears you preach offen.” 
He had caught something like that phrase from ‘‘Dat’s nat’ral. De big magnet draws all de lit- 
Chauncey’s conversation, and he now became his | tle bits ob iron to it.” 
ardent advocate. | « ister, dey i S . : 
“T'll manage Cerson, signifi- Pe. pop aad evade peatng good voyage to the Cape, experienced oe _ 
» ’ : 5 . weather there, saw ice, were afterwards in fear of 
cantly. ; ‘‘Hush!” whispered Brutus; ‘shut yer mouff, | Spanish privateers and pirates; that they gave the 
Chauncey’s call on the other trustees was a | an’ don’t boo-hoo so. Ef dey don’t shoot us befo’ | eoast of Peru a wide range; that they had some sick- 


| 


it!” said Mrs. 


\ 
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ness, like scurvy, on board, from subsisting so long 
on salted stores; that they were at Nootka Sound, on 
the northwest cvast, in July the following year, also 
in September of that year; that they had an encoun- 
ter with the Indians there, who seemed to have been 


then both numerous and warlike; that the trouble | 


was settled, and traffic was good; that young Stowell, 


the supereargo, one day traded a hatchet for a solid | 
nugget of gold, weighing tive ounces; that Lo Hobbs, | 
the mate, fell into a dispute one day with Tolaboona, a | 


chief, and knocked him down with his fist, and had to 


flee on board for his life, but that they shook hands | 


again in the afternoon; that rum and the small-pox 
had already made havoc among the Indians, and that 


the traders brought them both these agents of de- | 


struction; that the Indians fought with cheetooths, a 
tremendously heavy club, or battle-axe; that one of 
these weighed twenty-nine pounds and four ounces, 
and that Tomeesa, another chief, could launch it a 
distance of fifty-six paces at a single cast. 

The Xerzes finally sailed from Nootka in Novem- 


ber, but touched at points near the great River Colum- | 


bia, also on the coast of California, then Spanish ter- 
ritory. The traders had an encounter with a “free- 
booter” off the coast of Mexico, 
pirate, or privateer, whichever it was, with the brig’s 
carronades. 

Disabled. 


I further learned that in March they were home- 
ward bound, and in the latitude of Chonos Archi- 
pelago, west of Patagonia, approaching Cape Horn 
again; and that on the night of the 4th of the month, 
the weather being very thick and a gale of wind blow- 
ing, the brig came in violent collision with an iceberg, 
or at any rate with a large mass of floating ice, broke 
her bowsprit and her foremast, and crushed a dan- 
gerous hole in her hull, ‘‘on the bends forward ;” that 
they believed themselves in great danger, and were | 
obliged to use the pumps; and that next morning, 
the lofty headland of the Tres Montes being in sight, 
low down on the eastern board, the captain, after | 
consultation with James Codman, the carpenter, and 
the Spaniard, Costello, determined to put into the 
Bight of Chiloe, and there, if possible, careen and | 
repair the ship somewhat, before attempting the pas- 
sage of the dreaded Horn. 

The voyage up to this point so closely resembles 
scores of others of those times and other times, that 
I should have found no materials for a story in it but | 
for an adventure of a party from the brig’s crew, while 
they lay careening and repairing in a bay of the Gulf | 
of Chiloe, or the Gulf of Ancud, as it is variously 
called. | 

No very clear description of this bay, where the | 
Xerxes put in, is given; but I judge from certain | 
words that it was in the extreme northwestern part | 
of the Chiloe Gulf, in latitude 43° 20’, longitude ! 
73° 30’, or not far from that position. By reference 
to a map, it will be seen that the lofty range of the 
Andes Mountains here closely approaches the coast, 
but has dwindled to insignificant though rocky hills, 
with a few scattered peaks, two of which are vol- 
canic. The Pacific side of the mountains, in this 
latitude, is well wooded and a pleasant region; but 
from the top of the range, which is here not more 
than fifteen miles from the coast, the country falls off 
eastward in dreary plains, the desolate campos of 
Patagonia. 

There was then a tribe of Indians, or natives, in- 
habiting Chiloe and the neighboring islands of the 
bight, which the captain speaks of as Chiloese; but 
with them the Xerzes had no dealings. The brig was 
laid up in a little land-locked cove, and timber on 
shore was felled, hewn and brought off. A part of 
the crew were at work meanwhile scraping the barna- 
cles from the sides and bottom of the vessel. 


Smelling Apples. 


Early the third morning after lying up here, Clum 
Lovewell, one of the sailors from Haverhill, Mass., 
created some merriment by singing out, “Mates, I 
can smell apples!” and he gave several deep sniffs 
into the fresh morning breeze off shore. 

“Apples, you young lubber!’’ exclaimed the car- 
penter, contemptuously. ‘“That’s a fine nose of yourn. 
Can’t you smell a good old Massachusetts pumpkin- 
pie while you’re about it?” 

“But I can smell apples!” roared Clum. 
smell ’em plain and good!” 

“Can’t you smell a school of mackerel just outside 
Plymouth bar? Seems to me I can!” exclaimed 
Lyman Stowell, the supercargo, laughing. ‘Captain 
Dustin, look a’ here’’—these trading crews from early 
New England were often on easy terms of familiarity 
with their officers. ‘“Here’s a lad that smells apples 
off shore! What think o’ that for a nose?” 

The captain laughed, and said, “There is not an 
apple-tree within fifteen thousand miles of us—more’s 
the pity. Why, boy, a good August pippin or a sum- 
mer-sweeting wouldn’t go so bad, would it, now? Or 
a mess of fresh apple-sass, to cut the grease off this 
salt meat a little.” 

“Ay, ay, captain!’ responded a chorus of voices. 

“Well, men, patience, and please God, we will see 
Boston Light again this night five months hence.” 

That day Indians showed themselves on the shore; 
they were not Chiloese, but of a tribe called Picun- 
chees, inhabiting the main land, and having their 


“T can 


haunts in the passes of the mountains. They were | 


not savages exactly, having been in contact with the 
Jesuits for many years. In their talk they made use 
of many Spanish words, and the sailor Costello could 
understand some what of their conversation. They 
were friendly to the whites, and gave them beef. They 
wore loose ponchos, made of skins, and had long 
lances with iron heads, which they had obtained from 
the whites. 

But their most formidable weapon was a huge slung- 
shot, which they both threw and used for striking at 
close quarters. It consisted of a round, very heavy 
kind of blue stone, of about three pounds’ weight, 
closely covered with raw-hide, and having a raw-hide 
plated line, three feet long, attached toit. They would 
throw these shots, called bolas, a hundred yards 
with accuracy, or at close quarters strike a blow suffi- 
cient to break a man’s skull, or indeed that of an ox. 

The Picunchees mingled freely with the crew on 
shore, and came on board at will, for they were seen 
to be peaceably disposed. On the second morning 
two of them came off to the brig in a canoe, clam- 


and beat off the | 


Lovewell, with the 
|mate. The two Pic- 
unchees went with 


| took food from the 


| bered upon the swinging stage, where some of the 
crew were scraping barnacles and calking, and while 
standing there watching the sailors at their work, one 
| of them drew a red apple from his poncho and took a 
bite from it! 

Instantly a shout rose! All hands came hurrying 
to see what was going on, and then the exclamations 
burst forth afresh. 

“It’s an apple! It’s an apple the beggar’s got! An’ 
what did I tell you yesterday?” shouted Clum Love- 
well. “But ye cast shame on my nose. Next time 
I'll believe my nose for all o’ a lot of lubbers, an’ I 
axes its pardon !”’ 

The apple-eating Picunchee, much astonished at the 
clamor, had stopped mid-way of his bite; the sailors 
gathered around him, and failing to make him com- 
prehend their eager questions, rummaged his poncho 
themselves. He had one red apple in it. They seized 
upon that apple as cattle long away at pasture crowd 
upon the lad with the salt-dish. William Lovewell 
got possession of it, and with his knife cut it into lit- 
tle slices, enough to go around the ring of twenty- 
four sailors; they even ate the skin of it, and the 
stem and the seeds. Then Costello was bidden talk 
with the amazed but grinning Indians, and learn 
whence these apples came. 


The Picunchees pointed shoreward, inland, and Cos- 
tello was able to gather from their replies, that at a| 
distance of ten leguas (thirty English miles ), on the | 
other side of the monte, there was plenty of apples. 

| One of the Picunchees asserted that he had recently | 
| been there; and he gave them to understand that the 
apples grew wild there in great abundance, and | 
that the orchards covered a great extent of terri- 
tory. 

Clum Lovewell was delighted. The captain was 
| much surprised at this singular intelligence, and 
| among the apple-hungry crew nothing was now 
talked of save a jaunt after apples; for the Pie- 
| unchees unhesitatingly offered to conduct them to 
the manzanillos, or orchards. 

At length Capt. Dustin gave the mate, Valorous 
Hobbs, permission to take six of the crew with 
sacks and go after apples. The party, as made up 
the following morning, consisted of Lyman Stow- 
ell, Pleem Frost, the Spanish sailor Costello, 
Arumah Brown (call- 
ed “Rumy’’), Neeze 
Hartly and Clum 


| 
| An Expedition. 
| 


them as guides. They 


ship’s stores for 
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three or four days, and had three muskets with am | 
munition, these latter more for the purpose of shoot- | 
ing game than for defence, for they trusted the Picun- 
chees and expected to meet no enemies; the Indians 
spoke of none. The mate, however, wore a light | 
cullaes in a belt. 

They set off in buoyant spirits, for in addition to | 
the expectation of fruit, was the pleasure of an out- | 
ing on shore. They agreed to make the trip of thirty | 
miles—as reported—that day. Then they meant to | 
spend a day at the orchards, eat their fill of apples, | 
gather their sacks full, and go back the third day. | 
Capt. Dustin had ordered them to return to the vessel | 
by the fourth day. | 

The Picunchees led the way by a well-beaten path, | 
first over a wooded mountain and down to the shore 
of a considerable lake, where there was a village of | 
six toldos, or Patagonian huts,—also a log shanty, 
built some years previously by a shipwrecked sailor, 
who had died there, but who left the name of Henry 
G. Ackley, cut with a knife on the door-post,—thence 
easterly, through a deep gorge between precipitous 
hills. It wasarough and very rocky place, and the 
stones, probably obsidian, cut the sailors’ shoes to 

pieces like glass. The Picunchee guides proved good | 
| walkers, and the sailors, out of practice from being so 
| long on shipboard, were rather bad ones; but they 
had true New England pluck, and kept on from morn- 
| ing till late in the afternoon, expecting to reach the 
“orchard” that night. 

| The Indians, when questioned by Costello, con- 
| stantly said, ‘A little more;” yet they were evidently 
| honest, even if inaccurate as to distance, and the party 
| pressed forward till sunset, having passed two con- 
| siderable lakes since emerging from the pass in the 
| mountains, and being still in a very wild, craggy tract 
| of country, on the head waters of a small river, flow- 
ing due east by their compass. 

The coming on of night, with fog, compelled them 
tocamp. They were not a little disconcerted, being 
very footsore, and were somewhat disturbed, too, by 
the unearthly squalling of several pumas, which were 
attracted by their camp-fire. Withal, it was far from 
| being a warm or comfortable night. 

But they were all young men, and with morning 
| light came new courage. They set forward early, but 
| were no longer as hopeful as at starting out from the 
| vessel; and the idea of carrying back each a bushel of ‘ 
| apples on his shoulder, began to be ridiculed by all. 
| After three or four miles, as they thought, another 
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| north, ascended a thin wand of white smoke. 





lake came in view,—that, I suppose, which now 
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bears the name of Naguelhuapi. They had already 
come a distance of not less than thirty or forty miles. 
From this point the path, followed by the light-walk- 
iag Picunchees, led them over high, partly open land, 
along the slope of the cordilleras, with the lake 
spread out on their right, to the eastward. 

About the middle of the forenoon, having reached 
the top of a considerable ridge, the Picunchees pointed 
off to a vast slope of land about the head of the lake 
and bending round towards them on the western 
shore. 

“Los manzanillos,” they said, (the apple-forests). 

Beyond it to the north-west, rose the summits and 
peaks of the Andes, from one of which, far in the 
The 
nearer slope was open land in spots, but mostly cov- 
ered with woods of a dark, russet-green color. 

The distance around the northern arm of the lake 
was still ten or twelve miles. Not a little encouraged, 
however, and inspired by the noble scenery, the little 
party of wayfarers went on again. The walking was 
difficult, for the high lake-shore was furrowed down 
from the mountains by numerous deep ravines, filled 
with thorn-brush; and at length about noon, they ar- 
rived at the brink of one of these great barrancas, or 
gorges, so deep and precipitous that to get across it 
seemed a formidable undertaking. A rapid creek 
brawled amidst the brush at the bottom of it. In 
width the ravine was no more than two hundred 
yards, and on the opposite bank they saw a clump of 
apple-trees; but it was more than three hundred feet 
in depth—sheer precipices of crumbling yellow rock 
and gravel. 

The day was bright and the noon heat so great that 


the leg-weary sailors sat down in the shade of a group | 
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of souse-brush to rest, 
while the guides look- 
ed for a place to cross, 
both below and 
above. They went to 
a distance, and pres- 
ently Rumy Brown 
saw a party of natives 
on the other side, but 
a mile off or more. 

sa | Indians,” 
said he, and pointed 
them out. 


sce 


“There’s a lot of 
’em.”’ 
Costcllo — supposed 


that they might bea 
party of Picunchees 
after apples like them- 
selves. 

“They are coming 
this way,” said Clum 
Lovewell. “I can see five—six—seven of ’em.’’ Clum’s 
eyes were well-nigh as good as his nose. ‘“They’ve 
each one got a long pole on his shoulder. And there 
come a lot more through some bushes behind ’em, on 
horseback!” he exclaimed. 

Hostile Indians. 


The party was a large one, and came slowly out 
towards the ravine. Just then the two Picunchees 
returned; Costello pointed out the approaching 
party to them, and as soon as the guides saw them, 
they expressed great alarm, exclaiming, “Los Twel- 
ches !” and instantly sought the shelter of the brush. 

“Ask them who the Twelches are?” the mate said 
to Costello. 

It was not easy to find out much from the Picun- 
chees, but Costello concluded that they were a tribe 
which the guides had not expected to see here, and of 
whom they stood in great fear; for they declared re- 
peatedly that both themselves and the whites would 
be killed, and that they must return with all speed. 

“And get no apples now we've tramped two days 
for them?” cried Pleem Frost. 

This idea did not suit the New England boys at all. 
Costello, however, agreed with the two guides that they 
had better be off at once and make as few tracks as 
possible; he declared that he should keep with the 
Picunchees. 

“You’re a coward, Fredreego!”’ said Valorous, an- 
grily. Then ensued many hot words. 

Meantime the party of Indians came up in plain 
sight, less than half a mile distant. ‘“They’re big 
chaps!” exclaimed Clum; ‘or else them be mighty 
little hosses they’re riding, for their feet "bout touch 
the ground each side.” 

“But they’ve got nothing better than bean-poles 
over their shoulders to fight with,” said Rumy. “I 
sha’n’t run as long as I’ve got a good gun in my two 
hands.” 

But the two guides dropped upon their hands and 
knees, and crept off towards a thicket in the rear. 
Costello started after them. 

“Wal, go along, then, you yaller coward!” cried 
Valorous. ‘We sha’n’t hurry. However, I don’t half- 
believe these folks will meddle with us.” 

“Nor I,” said Frost, “if we tend to our business.” 

The Picunchees were already out of hearing, and 
Costello hurried after them. They ran for a long 
way, and finally reached the Picunchee village, on the 
shore of the first lake, late in the night. 





Next morning, Costello presented himself on board | so as to allow water to run off. 


the brig. He was haggard, and his feet were badly 
cut. Either to excuse himself, or because his head 
had been completely upset with fright, he told a dis- 
mal story. Fear sometimes causes men, as well as 
boys, to see with thelr imagination instead of their 
eyes, and hear with their fancies as well as their ears. 
Strictly questioned by the captain, he said that the 
mate and the others had been cut off by a large band 
of hostile savages, in a ravine, and murdered there. 
He had only escaped by running all night. He even 
asserted that he had seen the TJwelches strike down 
his ship-mates, and had heard their dying cries. 

His tale struck horror to the remainder of the brig’s 
crew. Capt. Dustin half-believed, half-distrusted, the 
man; he at once selected twelve men, armed them and 
set off at noon that day, taking Costello,—who had 
been allowed two hours’ rest,—as a guide, also five 
Picunchees. The two who had been out before re- 
fused to go back. Very little could be learned from 
them, and what they did say, Costello probably inter- 
preted to suit himself. 

The relief party reached the large lake late the second 
afternoon. But Costello was unable to find the ravine 
where the “massacre” had occurred. They penetrated 
the apple forest as far as the northern arm of the 
lake, fired guns and kindled beacon-smokes, but failed 
to obtain any trace of the missing men, and on the 
fifth and sixth days returned to the brig. 

On the whole, Costello’s account was taken to be 
true. 

The six men were that night recorded in the log as 
lost on shore in Patagonia; and the euptain reproached 
himself greatly for allowing them to go on such an 
errand. Valorous, the oldest of the party, was but 
twenty-four years old, while Rumy and Clum were no 
more than eighteen or nineteen,—not much better 
than boys, in fact, any of them. 

Meantime, what had been their fate? 

(To be continued.) 


«or -- 


For the Companion, 


THE HORSE A WILLING SERVANT. 


If those who have the charge of horses would only 
keep in mind that the horse will do all in his power, 
if he only knows what is required of him, people 
would get much more work out of the horse, and 
would find their own labors considerably lightened. 
This is well exemplified in the English tradesmen’s 
carts, an institution which I do not see in America. 

A tradesman, say a butcher, purveys for a consider, 
able number of houses. Early in the morning he 
sends his carts round to the different houses. Mean- 
while, the mistress of the house has made out her list 
of requisites, and gives it to the driver. The horses 
are trained to stand still at the door, and never think 
of moving until the driver returns. The man returns 
with the orders, and in an hour or so brings the 
meat, which has affixed to it the exact weight. It is 
checked, in the driver’s presence, by the scales which 
form part of the kitchen furniture. 

Now and then, a tradesman who knows his busi- 
ness goes in the cart himself. ‘The horses know every 
house as well as the men do, and you may often see a 
tradesman’s driver walking from house to house, 
knowing that his horse and cart will be there when he 
comes out. 

The master in this way has a check upon his men, 
and employs the horse as a detective. 

If he returns from his round in much shorter time 
than is taken by the man, he knows that the latter 
has been wasting his time in some way. The horse is 
allowed to go as he likes. Should he stop st a pub- 
lic house, the delay is at once accounted for. Should 
he take no notice of public houses, it is evident that 
the man has been flirting with the maid-servants. 

His obedience to accustomed duties is very well 
shown in the following anecdotes, for the truth of 
which I can vouch. 

It so happened that a travelling circus came to a 
town and remained there for some weeks, during 
which time the services of the local blacksmith were 
necessarily required. The speculation did not sue- 
ceed, and the cireus abruptly left the town without 
paying the blacksmith’s account. 

The man followed the circus, overtook it, and de- 
manded his money. The owner was obliged to admit 
that there was no cash in the treasury, but offered to 
give him a horse as payment of his bill. The man 
accepted the offer, and took the horse back with him. 

Market-day in a neighboring town occurred soon 
afterwards, and the man determined to sell his ani- 
mal. He was not a rider, but the horse was so quiet 
that he got into the saddle, and proceeded on his jour- 
ney. 

All went well until they passed one of the gentle- 
men’s ‘“‘mansions,’? which are to be found on the out- 
skirts of cities and important towns. The house 
stood at some distance from the road, being fenced 
off by iron rails and ornamental gates, one of which 
was open. 

In front of the house was a large circular flower 
bed, surrounded with a gravel path, in which the gar- 
dener was working. 

The circular path caught the eyes of the horse, who 
took it for a circus, and considered himself bound 
in duty to go on it. So, in spite of all remonstrances 
on the part of his rider, and much tugging at the 
reins, the horse entered the open gate, and began 
cantering round the path in regulation circus fash- 
ion. 

In vain did the rider pull at the bridle, and shout to 
the horse to stop. The animal thought that he was 
taking his part in “John Gilpin,” and steadily pro- 
ceeded in his course. The gardener held up his spade 
in front of the horse, but without avail. The rider 
would have dismounted if he could, and at last lost 
his seat, fell forward, and clasped the horse round the 
neck. 

This was part of the regular ‘‘business”’ in the cir- 
cus rendering of “John Gilpin,’ and the horse felt 
sure that he and his rider were doing their duty. I 
need not say that by this time the trim gravel path 
was cut to pieces. 

Perhaps I may here explain that turf and gravel 
are almost sacred in England. Not a weed of any 
kind is allowed to remain on the smooth-shaven green 
expanse of lawn, while the gravel walk is rolled until 
it is uniformly solid, and slightly raised in the centre, 
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Under-gardeners are not permitted to stand, 
much less to walk, upon the centre of the path, 
lest its symmetry should be marred, a deduction 
being made from his wages for every trespass on 
the sacred reservation. 

At last arrived a blissful moment. The horse 
stopped. The rider gathered himself together, 







and prepared to dismount; but the 
horse knew his business too well. He 
had gone round the imagined circus 
as many times as brought him to the 
Calender’s gate; and after a pause 
for the transfer of the hat and wig, 
began his journey back again. The 
same number of circuits brought him 
to Holborn, where he at last stopped and allowed | 
his rider to dismount. 

What was the horror of the unfortunate man 
when he saw the owner of the house looking out 
of a window, having evidently witnessed the en- 
tire proceedings! Gathering himself together as | 
he best could, he stammered out his apologies, 
and offered to make good the damage which had 
been done by the horse. The gentleman, however, 
had enjoyed the whole scene greatly, and prom- 
ised to pay him five shillings each time that he 
would repeat the performance. 

The story does not end here. As might be ex- 
pected, the man was quite unequal to the task of 
proceeding to the market-town, and so he put up 
the horse in a shed, while he repaired damages to 
his costume and refreshed himself. When he re- 
turned for the horse, it was gone. The door was 
securely fastened, but the shattered window 
showed that the horse had leaped through it. 
Search was made for the animal, and it was soon | 
found in a neighboring field, going round an im- 
aginary circus, and surrounded by a crowd of | 
admiring spectators. From long habit, the horse 
evidently knew that when taken from the stable, 
he was expected to make a certain number of cir- 
cuits round the ring. He had been interrupted in 
the performance of his duties, but took the first 
opportunity of completing them. 

I possess the full names of all the personages 
here mentioned, as well as the locality and the | 
date. | 

Another example of a similar nature occurred 
some years ago. 

Anelderly gentleman had died, leaving to his | 
widow, who was nearly the same age as himself, 
the whole of his property, including an old and 
staid horse which he had driven for many years. 
It so happened that there was a review to be held 
in the neighborhood; and the old lady, who was 
stone-deaf, determined to drive over and see it. 

She secured a good position, and watched the 
manceuvres with great satisfaction. Presently a 
regiment of cavalry came by, and as they passed, 
the trumpeter blew on his instrument some signal, 
which she, from her deafness, did not hear, and if 
she had heard it, would not have understood. 

The horse, however, both heard and understood 
the trumpet-call. Old as he was, he sprang off at 
full speed, galloped into the ranks, and took his 
place, aligning himself with perfect accuracy. 

The signal to charge was then given, and off 
went the horse with his comrades. The old lady 
shricked and dragged at the reins to no purpose. 
Where the regiment went, the horse went; when 
it wheeled, he wheeled, and when it charged, he 
charged, dragging his expostulating mistress after 
him throughout the whole of the manceuvres. 

She vas a spirited old lady, and stuck to the 
chaise. After the review was over, the officers 
crowded round the old horse, who evidently had 
belonged to the cavalry, and offered a very high 
price for him in order to make a regimental pet of 
him. The offers, however, were refused, as she 
valued the horse for association’s sake. Neither 
her husband nor herself had the least idea that 
the horse had belonged to the army. 

The story was told me by a relative of the 
involuntary heroine. 

A somewhat similar event occurred in England. 
After the Peninsular War was over, a troop of 
cavalry was disbanded. The colonel of the regi- 

ment, Sir R. Clayton, happened, fortunately for 








| e s . * : 
unsuccessful in its foreign relations. 


| because the financial measures of his Cabinet 


the horses, to be a wealthy as well as a kind- 
hearted man. 

He could not bear to think that the old war- 
horses, who had accompanied him in so many bat- 
tles, should be sold and perhaps subjected to the 
caprices of ignorant and brutal drivers. So he 
purchased a large tract of ground at Knavesmire 
Heath, in Yorkshire, and turned the 
animals into it, to pass the rest of 
their days in well-earned leisure. 

One evening, as they were grazing, 





AN IMPROMPTU CIRCUS. 


a sudden thunderstorm arose. The horses took 
the lightning for the flashes of cannon, and the 
thunder for the reports, and immediately formed 
in line, as they had been accustomed to do while 
under fire. Rev. J. G. Woop. 
iia 
For the Companion, 
LIFE. 


Loving hearts know most of trouble, 
Tender hands are oft thorn-stung; 
Ready feet ss most life’s stubble, 
From kindly eyes are teardrops W | 
E. B. Le 





ee 
PENDING QUESTIONS. 

The great questions with which a government 
has to deal fall for the most part into three classes : 
one class relates to the constitution, another to 
finance, and a third to foreign relations. There 
are questions which are not strictly to be incladed 
in either of these classes, but only occasionally 
do they assume commanding importance in the 
politics of a country. 

It will be remembered that the French Ministry 
was last year overthrown, because it had been | 
Mr. Glad- 
stone, in Great Britain, was forced from office 





were not approved by Parliament; and ve hardly 
need say that the great question of Home Rule 
for Ireland is simply and purely one of constitu- 
tion. 

So long as governments endure, issues belonging 
to each of these three classes must arise. Since 
no human system is perfect, there will be perpet- | 
ual efforts to remedy the faults discovered in na- 
tional constitutions. The more highly organized | 
a government is, the more important become prob- 
lems of taxation, and the more keen is the contest 
between extravagance and the spirit of economy. | 
Finally, foreign relations will always be an im- | 
portant branch of politics, until the Universal 
Republic is established. 

If we look at the present condition of the United | 
States, we shall find that statesmanship has to 
deal with a great variety of matters of all these | 
It may be useful to enumerate some of | 
them. ‘The civil service reform should be placed | 
first. The country is at present endeavoring to | 
break up the great evil of the spoils system under | 
the Constitution as it is. If failure should result, 
there will be an effort to amend the Constitution. | 

The questions how to secure fair elections ; how 
to determine honestly and peacefully the true 





classes. 





sueceed to that office, in case both the President 


and the Vice-President die; these are some of the 
other questions of this class. So, too, is the | 
Mormon problem, for it involves the power of | 


the Government over the Territories. 

Of the second class are the questions of taxa- | 
tion: whether there shall be a protective tariff or 
not; whether or not there shall be a tax on spirits, 
beer and tobacco; whether the revenue shall be 
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|much attention to their own foreign politics, the 
subject is worthy of a careful study. We must 
soon come to an understanding with Great Britain 
with reference to the fisheries. Of vastly more 
importance is the attitude which is finally to be 
taken towards foreign governments on the subject 
of the Panama Canal, and the control of the 
isthmus from the Gulf of Mexico to South 
America. 

Nor must we forget the great trade interests of 
the country, involving the policy of reciprocity 
treaties with our neighbors. In short, there is 
ample scope for statesmanship, and abundant 
field for discussion, in the foreign relations of the 
country alone. 

All these subjects are before Congress. Of 
course there will not be action by that body upon 
a tenth of the matters that deserve consideration. 
But our Government is not peculiar in that re- | 
spect. No legislature in the world does all, or | 
nearly all, it would be well todo. But our read- 
ers will see what a grand opportunity they have 
to study politics in looking into these questions, 
and how much nobler an occupation is the study 
of public affairs than is petty intrigue to get this 
man into an office, or that man out of it. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


A PLEA FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


I see the smiling New Year climb the heights— 
The clouds, his heralds, turn the sky te rose, 
And flush the whiteness of the winter snows 

Till Earth is glad with Life and Life’s delight. 

The weary Old Year died when died the night, 

And this new comer, proud with triumph, shows 
His radiant face, and each glad subject knows 
The welcome Monarch, born to rule aright. 





Yet there are graves far-off that no man tends, 
Where lie the vanished loves and hopes and fears, 

The dreams that grew to be our hearts’ best a — 
The smiles, and dearer than the smiles, the t - 

These were that Old Year's gifts, whom none defe nds, 
Now his strong Conqueror, the New, appears. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


The elections for a new House of Commons 
took place in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
fortnight beginning Nevember 24, and ending 
December 8. The result of these elections was 
in several respects surprising and interesting. 

In the last House of Commons, there were three 
hundred and fifty-four Liberals, two hundred and 
thirty-seven Conservatives or Tories, and sixty- 
one Irish Home Rulers. Thus the Liberals had a 
majority over the Tories of one hundred and seven- 
teen, and over the Tories and Home Rulers com- 
bined, of fifty-six. But it must be added that of 
the sixty-one Home Rulers, only thirty-five fol- 
lowed the lead of Mr. Parnell, the Irish National- 
ist leader. The other twenty-six were practically 
supporters of the Liberal party. 

The Liberals were thus, in the last House, very 
strong, and the Liberal ministry of Mr. Gladstone | 
was able, for five years, to have its own way in 
policy and legislation. 

The situation is greatly changed by the recent 
elections. The new House of Commons will con- 
tain three hundred and thirty-four Liberals, two 
hundred and fifty Tories, and eighty-six Home 
Rulers. Thus the Liberals have lost twenty seats, 
the Tories have gained thirteen seats, and the 
Home Rulers have gained twenty-five seats. The 
new Home Rulers, moreover, are pledged and de- 
voted adherents of Mr. Parnell, to a man; so that 
the real gain to the Irish Nationalists is fifty-one, 
and the real loss of the Liberals is fifty-six. 

In short, the Liberals, in the new House, will 
only have a majority of eighty-four over their 
Tory rivals, and the Tories and Home Rulers 
combined will have a majority of two over the 
Liberals. - 

Mr. Parnell and his party, therefore, has | 
achieved his avowed purpose of securing enough | 
Home Rulers in the new House to hold the bal- 
ance between the Liberals and Tories, and to be 
able to make terms with one or the other from a 
commanding position. 

The greatest, perhaps, of the questions which 
will come before the new Ilouse, is that of the 
Irish demand for Home Rule. That demand 
means simply that Ireland shall have a local Par- 
liament, which shall sit in Dublin, and make laws 
for the local government of the island. The con- 
nection between Ireland and Great Britain would 
still, in that case, be maintained by the executive 
| power, in the person of the Lord-Lieutenant, ap- 
| pointed by the Queen. 

Since Mr. Parnell can convert, at will, either the 
Liberals or the Tories into a majority of the 





| House, it is not improbable that some scheme of 
result of an election of President, and who shall | 


Irish Home Rule will, at no distant day, be 
adopted and put into operation. Indeed, both the 
Liberals and the Tories are considering how large 
a measure of Home Rule they can safely and suc- 
cessfully grant to the sister country. 





Some of the features of the recent elections are | 


interesting. In former times, the greatest strength | 
| of the Liberals has always been in the boroughs,— | 


these new electors seem to have very generally 
voted for Liberal candidates. 

The elections were also notable for the Cefeat of 
some prominent men. No less than twelve mem- 
bers of Mr. Gladstone’s late ministry were left out 
of the House, while four members of the present 
Tory ministry suffered the same fate. The most 
eminent defeated Liberal was Mr. Childers, who 
was Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Marquis of Lorne, son-in-law of the Queen, 


| and lately Governor-General of Canada, was de- 
| feated; and so was Jacob Bright, the brother of 
| John Bright. 


The curious position in which the elections have 
placed the three parties in the new House, will 
undoubtedly give rise to exciting scenes and criti- 
cal events when that House meets. The general 
prediction in England, however, is, that the L-fe of 
a House so constituted will be a brief one, and 
that fresh elections are likely to take place at a 


| not distant day. 


—~+9>—__—_ 
THE LATE MR. VANDERBILT. 


Rich men do not appear to have so good a time in 
the world as they used to have. For one thing, they 
are generally spoken against, and for another, they 
do not feel quite so safe as they once did. 

The late Mr. Vanderbilt, like his father before him, 
was strangely misunderstood. He was spoken of 
continually as a Wall Street man and a speculator in 
stocks, whereas he regarded Wall Street with aver- 
sion and dread, and held speculation in contempt. 

He was not a man to compete with the gamblers of 
Wall Street, and he knew it. Far from being a proud 
man, he was rather wanting in self-esteem, and he 
knew that there were several men in Wall Street 
who, to use his own language, “could walk around 
him before breakfast.” He felt that in taking care of 
his huge estate, he had enough to do. 

It was said at the time of his death that his attack 
of apoplexy was due to high living, and lack of 
exercise. His friends testify that his habits were 
regular and somewhat abstemious, even to abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. He discovered, some years 
ago, that late hours and champagne do not prepare 
the brain for sound action on the following day, and 
he accordingly spent his evenings at home, went to 
bed at eleven, and was ready for work at nine in the 
morning. 

An anecdote was related of him several years ago, 
which was, we believe, derived from his ewn lips. 
He was puffing away at his cigar one day after dinner 
on board his father’s steamer, The North Star, when 
the old commodore, who was himself a constant 
smoker, spoke to him somewhat testily. 

“I wish you would give up that smoking habit of 
yours, William. Ill give you ten thousand dollars if 
you'll do it.” 

“You need not give me any money, father,” replied 
William. ‘Your wish is quite sufficient.” 

Upon this, he threw his cigar into the sea, and did 
not smoke again. It was at all times easy for him to 
keep a resolution of this nature. He probably owed 


| his early death, not at all to high-living, but to his 


habit of depending for exercise upon driving fast 
horses. The horses derived more benefit than the 
driver, whose constitution required activity, and was 
early accustomed to hard work. 

The late capitalist served his apprenticeship to life 
upon a small, barren Staten Island farm, which, by 
hard work and good management, he made the model 
farm of the island, and won his father’s respect. 

It was a gross slander to say that he was indifferent 
or illiberal to workingmen. Like his father, he had a 
fixed principle of paying liberal wages for good ser- 
vice; and at a time when a great number of railroad 
men struck for more compensation and abandoned 
their posts, those who served his system of roads re- 
fused to join the movement, and he recognized their 
fidelity, when all danger was over, by a gift of one 
hundred thousand d«lars. 

It is to be lamented that, through the imperfection 
of human laws, any man should have to carry such a 
burthen of wealth as fell to him. It was no fault of 
his that he inherited so much, and those who know 
him best, assure us that, upon the whole, he adminis- 
tered his enormous trust with as little detriment to 
the public weal as his talents and circumstances al- 
owed. 

—_—_———_+o»—____—— 
FAMILY MONEY. 


A clever woman recently gave to the public a 


| glimpse into her household economy. 


“We are a family of four; all we have is in com- 
mon. We keep, in a place accessible to all, three open 
boxes; one marked Household Expenses ; one, Dress ; 
one, Charity ; a fourth box, which is locked, is marked 
Amusement. 

“Into the first three is put at the beginning of each 
month the amount of money which we have to spend 
during that month. At the end of the month what- 
ever sum remains in these three is deposited in the 
Amusement box. If, when summer or the time for 
a frolic comes, there is no money in the box, we go 
without the frolic or the outing.” 

The noticeable points in this plan are, first, that the 
cost of “outing,” or recreation, is recognized as 2 
necessary part of the outlay; and, secondly, that the 
women and men of the family have equal share in 
deciding the manner of this outlay. In no way is the 
change in our national social life during the last one 
hundred years more clearly marked than in the differ- 
| ent position now held by women in families with re- 
gard to income and outlay. 

“My father,” writes in her diary of 1768 a young 


that is, in the cities, towns, and villages; while | | girl belonging to one of the wealthiest families then 


that of the Tories has been in the counties. This 


in the colonies, “pays my bills with much grumbling. 


just large enough to pay current expenses, or an time, the position of the parties is exactly re- But I have not two shillings of my own to spend in a 


excess shall be raised to pay off a part of the 
debt. 


not the country shall have a navy of respectable 


strength, and shall put its coast defences in order. | 


A great variety of matters relating to the currency, 
both coin and paper, including the important sil- 
ver question, come into the same category. 


' 


| versed. The Tories made their gains in large 


|towns like London, Liverpool, Manchester and | 
It is also chiefly a money question whether or | 


Leeds. The Liberal gains, on the other hand, 
came almost wholly from the old Tory strong- 
holds in the counties. 


The reason of the latter fact is, that the recent | 


reform bill gave the suffrage to two millions of | 
men of the laboring and the agricultural classes, 


year.” 

In the aecount-books kept by the wives of two of 
the earlier Presidents, only the sums won by betting 
| at cards and on the race-track are set down as “My 

own.” For all their other expenses, they gave a strict 
| account of every penny. 

Throughout all the rural districts of this country, 
from New England to Georgia, the women of the 
family, as a rule, however much they saved or earne(, 


Although Americans are not accustomed to pay | who for the most part live in the counties ; and | took no active part in the spending of money. “If 


dy: tity de, aie 
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their bills were paid without “much grumbling,” they 
were supposed to have their due. 

Since that time the opening of many industries, by 
which women at home help to support the family, has 
“put money in their purse.” 

Most young girls who belong to families of strait- 
ened means can now find some quiet, honorable way 
of earning their livelihood without quitting their 
homes. The Companion would suggest to them that 
it is much easier to earn money than to spend it at the 
same time economically and generously. 





Five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES 
For Serial and Short Stories. 


Wishing to attract new and untried writers, as 
well as to stimulate more experienced authors, 





THE 
YOuTH’s COMPANION has, on two previous occa- 
sions, offered Prizes for short stories. The result, to 
a large degree, was satisfactory, an extraordinary | 


| 
| 


number of manuscripts of more than ordinary merit | 


having been received. It has now been decided to | 


| 
repeat the offer, and at the same time to offer a fur- 
ther sum for Serial Stories—in all, FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, which will be distributed as follows: 
Serial Stories. 

$100 for the best serial Story for Boys or Girls. 
$750 
$500 


for the second best serial for Boys or Girls. 
for the third best serial for Boys or Girls. 





Short Stories. 
3500 for the best short Story for Boys. 
$250 
$500 
$250 


for the second best short Story for Boys. 
for the best short Story for Girls. 

for the second best short Story for Girls. 
$500 
$250 


for the best short Story of Adventure. 
for the second best short Story of Adventure. 
The 


before 


Stories 
May 31, 
the competition must be done by mail, as the editors 
cannot receive 


must reach 
1886, and all business in relation to 


sent in competition us 


callers. 

A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on 
application by mail to the Publishers of the Com- 
panion, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, and it is 
essential that all writers 


intending competition 


should read and carefully consider this Circular. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
Pub’s of Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 





HISTORIC MUTTON. 


The man who should be considered the patron saint 
and exemplar of politicians is Andrew Marvell, who 
lived and wrote in the reign of Charles the Second, 
and was “beloved by good men, feared by bad men, 
admired by all, and imitated by few.” 

A tutor, a member of Parliament, and a satirist of 
popular abuses, his influence was always thrown upon 
the side of right. His greatest quality, however, 
was his absolute incorruptibility. 

In Charles the Second’s time, bribes were commonly 
offered and received, but Marvell would have none of 
them. At one time, in a conversation with the king, 
he so displayed his striking abilities that Charles 
determined to secure Marvell’s services. 

Next morning, therefore, he sent his Lord Treas- 
urer, Danby, to find the man out. This was rather a 
difficult matter, but at last the minister traced him to 
a little street leading out of the Strand. Stumbling 
his way to the top of an unpretending house, he 
found Marvell writing in a little room. 

The Treasurer introduced himself, made himself 
very much at home, chatted upon a variety of topics, 
and finally mentioned the delight which the King had 
felt in listening to Marvell’s conversation. 

At this point, as if accidentally, he dropped a thou- 
sand-pound note upon the table. Marvell was a poor 
man; what could he do? He rang his bell and up 
came the little serving-boy. 

“What did we have for dinner yesterday?” asked 
Marvell. 

“Oh, that little shoulder of mutton.” 

“Yes; and what shall we have for dinner to-day?” 

“The shoulder cold.” 

“Oh yes. And what shall we have to-morrow?” 

“Broth.” 

“Good!” said Marvell. ‘You may go.” 
turned to the Lord Treasurer. 

“Marvell’s dinners are provided, you see,” he said. 
“Marvell wants not the King’s money.’ 

If all men equally appreciated the value of honesty 
nourished by cold mutton, bribery would become a 
forgotten abuse. 

—\!_+or—__— 


ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 


Some of the entries in the diary of Thomas Mar- 
chant, an English country gentleman who lived a cen- 
tury and a half ago, are quaint and amusing reading. 
Here is one made in 1714: 

“Paid my brother Ed twenty-seven shillings, for a 
calf which I verily thought I had paid for before; 
and so I think still.” 

This brings to mind a story told of a New England 
farmer of former years. He had bought a pig of an 


Then he 


being payment for carrying him a pig, which I agreed 
to deliver for nothing.” 

The creditor could not now prevent the exposure of 
his meanness. He signed the receipt, took the money, 
and had the consciousness that he had himself done 
what he could to make public in that community his 
own rascality. 





Our Subscribers 
will welcome the beginning of a new and capital 
Serial Story, in ten chapters, 
author, J. T. Trowbridge. 
who will be interested in this story ? 


by. the favorite 
Have you friends 

If so, send 
us their names, and we will mail them the open- 
ing chapters. This may perhaps aid you to get 
new subscribers. 





EXCEPTIONAL SEASONS. 

Some astronomers, inclined to believe in cycles of 

atmospheric changes, think that an exceptional season 
will be sure to return after a certain number of years. 
But the hard winter of 1817, when New York Harbor 
was frozen so hard from the city to Staten Island, 
seven miles, has not repeated itself within seventy 
years. Neither has the cold summer which followed 
it, when there were frosts in June, July and August, 
and corn and grain did not ripen in the Northern 
States. 
Flour sold that season in New York city at sixteen 
dollars a barrel, which, allowing for the difference in 
the purchasing power of money, then and now, would 
be equivalent to twenty-five dollars at the present 
time. 

In 1826, fine weather set in throughout Scotland in 
March, and continued, with scarce ly a check, until far 
into the autumn. During the summer there was such 
continuous sunshine and heat as to compel people in 
the cities to exchange their style of dress. 

Young and middle -aged men found the thick fash- 
ionable neck- handkerchiefs and cravats so oppressive 
that they substituted for them the Byron collar, with 
a narrow silk ribbon. Conservative old gentlemen 
endured the irritation of the old-style neck-cloth, and 
gave it expression by censuring their juniors for going 
out half-dressed. 

The continuous sunshine and heat begot drought. 
There was one thunderstorm in June, and another in 
July. With the exception of these two rainy days, 
the’season was rainless, and springs and rills ran dry 
which had never failed before. 

The harvest of grain was finished before the first of 
August. The grain was good, but the straw was so 
deficient that in some places wheat was reaped with 
scissors, the stems being too short for the sickle. 
Lawns were so burnt up as to require ten years to re- 

store them. 

In Edinburgh few people, unless driven forth by 
business, ventured out till sunset, and crowds resorted 
to the seaside, for sea-bathing was almost necessary 
to existence. 

+e, 


BRAVE. 


The Duchess d’ Angouléme, the wife of the Dau- 
phin, Charles the Tenth’s eldest son, is said to have 
had the only manly mind of the royal family. The 
daughter of Louis XVI., she passed through the 
horrors of the Revolution, which marked her with a 
peculiar redness in the whites of her eyes, caused by 
constant weeping. 


Her quick intelligence, tender sympathies, and 
oa courage showed in marked contrast to her 

band’s phlegmatic disposition and mean abilities, 
wile made ten the easily-handled tool of those w ho 
favored Bourbon despotism. She did not allow him 

to drag her down to his level, though she could not 
draw him up to her own. 

She once drove to the great yearly fair at Vincennes, 
during the reign of Lowe XVIHI. ° The crowd was so 
great and the pressure so intense as to make the gath- 
ering dangerous to people. 

On the arrival of her carriage, which was preceded 
and followed by a detachment of cavalry, the people 
murmured loudly. Some of them shouted that she 
would not have dared to come to the fair unless at- 
tended by her guards. 

In a moment she ordered the coachman to stop. 
Standing up in her carriage, in a calm voice, loud 
enough to be heard by the crowd, she commanded the 
— of the guard to withdraw his troops and leave 

ler 

The order was obeyed, and the Duchess then said to 
her coachman, “Drive on!” 

She drove several times backward and forward 
through the fair, and the crowd, won by her magnifi- 
cent courage, applauded her. 


er- 
1us- 


——_+or__—_ 
GOOD FAITH. 


There is no nobler quality than that of keeping faith 
with friend or foe; and many touching examples of 
this sense of honor in men was shown in the Civil War. 
A Confederate officer was found between the two op- 
posing lines and taken into the Union camp. 


As he carried a lantern and wore his own uniform, 
it was evident that he had no purpose as a spy. He 
declared that, believing truce-signals had been dis- 
played, he had taken the opportunity to search for 
some of his missing men. The Federal soldiers, ac- 

cepting the explanation, permitted him to return to 
his own lines. 

Upon another occasion, the captain of a company of 
Maine volunteers was taken prisoner. 

“T am compelled to take your sword,” said the cour- 
teous Southerner; ‘but I will leave it at Blank’s,”— 
naming a certain farmhouse in the neighborhood, a 
“and if you ev er come back this way, call there and 
you will find it.’ 

The prisoner thanked his captor, though having lit- 
tle faith i in the promise. A year afterwards, his divis- 
ion happening to be in that section, curiosity led him 
to call at the house. He inquired for his sword, and 
found it had been there a year. 

“T’ve had a heap o’ trouble keepin’ it for you uns,’ 
said the woman; ‘‘but heah it am. 


——__+or—____ 
HOW HE WOULD GET IT. 


Some people are able to eke out a very small salary 
with hopefulness enough to make it princely. Senator 








Ayer’s Sarsaparilla stops the nauseous discharges 
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ing Extracts only, distilled by a special process, pro- 
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No safer remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 
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THOS. H. CHUBB — 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
j Send for Price List. POST MILLS, Vt. 
Any one can ‘draw them in Cray 
easy method of sketching from nature; or on china or 
canvas for painting. Teach yourself; printed in- | 
free. PEARL, ARTIST, 23 Union Sq., New York, 
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For Children PAST Teething. 
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cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM WHIT LOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. ¥. 
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No secondary incident in the 
duced such a decp sensation as the ex- 
“Engine Thieves,” as the rebels desig- 
nated them. ‘This book, written by one of the survivors, 
tells the story in a very straightforward, ee 
way. Itis handsomely gotten up, and well illustratec 
and every one interested in the war should not fail to 
read it. It is just the thing to put into the hands of boys 
who thirst for stories of adventure and danger. Agents 
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Sewing Machine now on the market. 

It contains the latest improvements, and all the at- 
tachments. It makes the well-known lock-stitch, Every 
lady who has used the well-known Singer Machines will 
at once understand and appreciate this one. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The wood-work is solid walnut, latest style, and hand- 
polished. The iron work is finely japanned and orna- 
mented in gold. Four drawers, nickel trimmings, and 
drop leaf. balance wheel, which fills bobbins 
without running the Machine. The Machine also has 
the Improved tension and thread liberator. 


Loose 





Sawyer, of Wisconsin, tells an incident in point, the 
story being taken from his own early experience in 





acquaintance who lived some miles away, and had en- 
gaged to have the animal brought to his stye as soon 
as it was old enough to leave its mother. The price 
was paid in full, and in due time the pig was installed 
in its new quarters with a regretful leave-taking from 
its former owner. 

During the following summer the purchaser re- 
ceived a letter enclosing a bill of seventy-five cents 
for delivering the pig, and asking that the money to 
pay the bill should be left in the hands of the village 
store-keeper. The money was left as directed, and 
with it a receipt to be signed before payment, which 
ran thus: 

“Received of So-and-So seventy-five cents, the same 





the West. Though the Senator’s neighbor failed to 
get the cows, yet we doubt not he was just as happy 
without them. 


“When I had been in Wisconsin about a year,’ 
said the Senator, in telling the story to a friend, ‘I | 
wanted, one spring, to sell some of my cows. A neigh 
bor of mine came along to buy them. 

“He said he hadn’t any money at the time, but in 
the fall he should have more than he would know 
what to do with. I asked him where he expected to 
get so much money. 

“*Wa-al,’ he answered, ‘I’m a-goin’ to work for old 
Si Balsam all summer for twelve dollars a month, 
and all I have got to spend out of it is enough to sup- 
port a wife and three children.’ 

The Senator added, “I kept the cows.” 








For a better illustration of this Machine see the Octo- 
ber PREMIUM LIST, page 453, 


HOW WE SHIP THE MACHINE. 


Our EASTERN orders will be shipped from Bos- 
ton, our WESTERN orders from Chicago, and our 
>] SOUTHWESTERN orders from Cincinnati. Trans- 
portation charges will thus be light, and are paid by re- 
ceiver. 

SPECIAL OFFER. On receipt of #18 we will 
| give this fine Sewing Machine, and we will include with 
we Machine one year’s subscription to the YOUTH’s 

COMPANION, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 








41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 





Cuticura 


YR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Llumors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 


4 
Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Fezema, 


Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 
herited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great pale poss and CUTICURA Soap, 
| an exquisite Skin B tifi nally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the ne W Blood’ re urifie “ inte rnally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely_pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50¢.; SOAP, 25e.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. _ P repared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MA86. 


¢#™Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











BAcK ACHE,Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA AXTI-PAIN 
» PLASTER. W: arranted. 2%e. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish aving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BK0OS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass- 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE LONG ROAD. 
There is a pathway far from here, 
A shining pathway like a sea, 
And three sweet souls fo me most dear 
Walk on it with their dreanis set free. 
I think they long to reach across 
The distance vast ‘tween here and there, 
To cheer us in our heavy loss 
And make our worldly road more fair. 


I think they long to make us glad 
And brace our faith with colum 
Or dry the tears that sl 
And fill (he air with I 


ns strong, 
W Us sad, 
enly song. 





And we? we only stand and wait, 
With folded hands and iifted eyes; 

Asif some soul had closed a gate 
That opened into Paradise: 


Had closed the gate and drawn the bar, 
Ah me! and still we look and pray, 

And wish that we could climb so far, 
And wonder if we ever may. 





Those souls [ loved before they fled, 
love them in their sphere divine— 
And though the human forms are dead, 
The graves that hold them still are mine, 


Aye, mine! I sometimes think that I 

Can feel the heart-beats through the sod, 
Or think it is as if the sky 

Had opened wide to show me God: 


Had crushed my narrow earthly walls 
And raised me into Heaven's space, 
Where glory on the angels falls 
To robe them in a wondrous grace, 


I reach, I pant, I yearn, I climb 
Beyond the lessons of my day; 

I fight against the bonds of time, 
Pursuing still that upward way. 





And yet I never seem to mount, 
My golden goal is far and dim, 

I fail to hear the rippling fount, 
And overhanging clouds are grim, 


What is it that [ cannot find? 
What is it that | crave and need? 
°Tis no delusion of the mind, 
This strong and comprehensive greed, 
Yes, all my life long I have sought 
For something high above me—yet 
It came not unto where I fought, 
The battle-ticlds where hopes are met, 


But still [ feel that it must come, 
My own, the dream fulfilled, to me— 
A faith to lead me toward my home 
And fix my altar steadfastly. 


T know not what that heaven is 
‘here those three souls have found their rest, 
But I believe ‘twill answer this 
Great longing in my mortal breast, 
And so from day to day T go 
Firm-footea on the path of pain, 
And take the cold winds as they blow, 
And face the lightning and the rain, 
It is so far! and though I reach 
Still forward, eager for the star 
That shines where God alone can teach, 
And where youth learns—it is so far! 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





For the Companion, 
A DEBTOR TO HIS CALLING. 


A penurious man, having hired a carpenter, at 
a very low price, to build a fence, was surprised 
to see him doing much better work than he, the 
employer, had a right te expect. Fearing that 
there might be some misunderstanding which 
would result in a charge for “extras,” the em- 
ployer reminded the carpenter that he was doing 
the work by the “job” and for a stipulated price. 

“T know that, sir, as well as you do,” answered 
the mechanic; ‘but I want you and every other 
man to know that [ take a pride in my work, 
even if I don’t get as well paid for it as I ought 
to.” 

That carpenter acted upon the principle which 
governed the Apostle Paul, when he said: “I mag- 
nify my office.” The principle, one on which 
every fair-minded man will act, is simply this: 
Do your best, under all circumstances. “Every 
man,” says Bacon, “is a debtor to his profession.” 
We all owe our best efforts to our calling, if the 
calling be a useful one. 

When Rufus Choate began the practice of law 
in Danvers, Mass., he determined to “‘magnify his 
office” of advocate, on every occasion, whether his 
fee was small or large. His cases involved but 
small sums of money, but he threw himself into 
them with an enthusiasm that could not have been 
more intense had they been struggles for thou- 
sands of dollars. 

He would plead before a country justice, in his 
shoemaker’s shop, as if he were addressing the 
Supreme Court. Crowds flocked to hear the 
young lawyer, who so magnified plaintiff, defend- 
ant, justice, and jury of an obscure village as to 
place before them classical allusions, fine rhetoric, 
legal learning, and sound reasoning. 

The illiterate were so influenced by his method, 
which honored them as appreciative hearers, that 
they gave him their hearts, and admired him as 
the man who always did his best, no matter how 
trivial the occasion. 

In one petty case, that of Jefferds, accused of 


stealing a flock of turkeys, he defended the pris- | 


oner, who paid him a very small fee, on four 
trials, and each time secured a disagreement of 
the jury. ‘The commonwealth’s attorney, at last, 


tired of being asked, ‘‘When is the turkey case | 
entered a nol. pros., or dis- | 


a” 


coming on again? 
continuance. 
Several years after, when Mr. Choate had re- 
moved to Boston, Jefferds called to pay his re- 
Bpects. 
recognized, and said, with some warmth,— 


He was much surprised at not being | see a bet 


“Why, Mr. Choate, I’m the man you pleaded “}1ad-had-had-haddick! all fresh and good!” 
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so for in the turkey case, when they couldn’t find 
anything agin me.” 

It is said that Mr. Choate, in order to be im- 
partial, seldom came in contact with his clients 
who were charged with crime. He did not con- 
sider himself at liberty as a lawyer to decline 
serving in criminal cases, and he always did his 
best for these clients, but he would hold no per- 
sonal intercourse with them, for such reasons as 
many lawyers are accustomed to do. 

One of his great cases was his defence of Tir- 
rell, charged with murder. He never exchanged 
a word with the man until the day of the trial, 
when, walking to the dock, in which Tirrell was 
seated, he said,— 

“Well, sir, are you ready to make a strong 
push for life with me to-day ?” 
| ‘Yes, sir, I am.” 
| ‘Very well, sir, we will make it,” said Choate, 
| and proceeded to make the best of the case. 
| «] magnify my office!’ The text is a good 
thought to take into the year. 
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—~@e>-—___—. 
SAFETY ON RAILWAYS. 


It has been remarked by some one that it is less 
perilous to cross a wild African jungle than to walk 
about the streets of one of our great cities; that is, 
that the chances of coming to a violent death are 
greater in the latter case than in the former. There 
also seems to be some truth in the assertion which is 
sometimes made, that it is safer for a person to travel 
on a railway train than to wander about city thor- 
oughfares. This, indeed, seems to be actually proved 
by statistics. From « report recently issued, it ap- 
pears that nine hundred millions of journeys were 
made by people in Great Britain last year. Out of 
these, only one accident occurred in every million 
journeys taken. But the proportion of those actually 
killed was much less than one in every million. While 
one in every half a million travellers was more or less 
injured, only one was killed to every five million who 
trusted themselves to the railway. 


But a very large proportion of these journeys were 
made by season-ticket holders; that is, by persons 
who were on the rail more or less every day, and 
sometimes several times a day, and whose risk, there- 
| fore, was enormously greater than that of the occa- 
| sional passenger. 

Excluding these season-ticket holders, those killed 
by accidents were only one in more than twenty-two 
= and those injured, only one in nearly a mil- 
ion. 

But even this does not fully show the safety with 
which people travel by rail in England, for by far 
the larger part of those killed and injured were not 
paying passengers, but employees of the railway: 
engineers, stokers, guards, switchmen, and soon. In 
fact, during the whole of last year, only one hundred 
and thirty-five passengers who paid were killed out- 
right, and less than one thousand five hundred were 
injured. 

There is still another fact to be considered, which 
yet further reduces the dangers of the rail. While 
some were killed or injured without any agency or 
want of precaution of their own, others met their 
death or wounds by their own negligence or reckless 
acts. 

For instance, included in the number of casualties 
of the railway were persons who committed suicide 
| by exposing themselves to the stroke of the engine, 
| drunken and insane people who wander upon the 
rails, trespassers on the line, and the vietims of acci- 
dents at local crossings. Accidents, too, which took 
| place at the railway stations and in car-shops are 
included in the totals given. 

When all these things are taken into account, it 
uppears that of paying passengers, who have taken 
| ordinary caution, and have suffered by accidents 
wholly beyond their own power of prevention, only 
one person out of over sixty million journeys ras 
been killed. 

Of course these are the figures of an average year 
of railway travel. In a year which has witnessed 
several unusually terrible accidents, with a wholesale 
loss of life at a time, the proportion of the killed and 
injured is much greater. Certainly there is no city of 
considerable size which does not witness more deaths 
= from accident than this record of railway 
perils. 

When it is considered how many men are employed | 
on the railways, how dangerous is a little neglect or a 
momentary forgetfulness on the part of any man con- 
nected with the running of a train, how many impor- 
tant details there are to receive attention, it is surely a 
matter of surprise and of satisfaction that the danger 
of railway travelling has been reduced te so low a 
point. 

The great, terrible accidents grow more rare, too, 
every year, so that it may now fairly be said that a 
person is as safe on a railway train as he is in any 
situation in the world. 











BILLINGSGATE, 


The word “Billingsgate” has, strangely enough, 
been transferred from the place itself to the language 
spoken there. For Webster says, “The word is from 
a market of this name in London, celebrated for fish 
and foul language.” A visit to this renowned fish- 
market in these days will perhaps give one a better 
idea of the place than Webster’s explanation. There 
is considerable slang and good-natured chaffing among 
| the buyers and sellers, but one is not overwhelmed by 

that torrent of foul language he has been taught to 
| expect from his associations with the word. 


The best time to visit the market is on a Friday 
morning. The wooden, barn-looking square where 
the fish is sold is crowded soon after six o’clock, with 
shiny cord-jackets and greasy caps. Everybody comes 
to Billingsgate in his worst clothes, :nd no one knows 
the length of time a coat can be worn until he has 
been to a fish-sale. 
| Over the hum of voices are heard the shouts of the 

salesmen, who, with their white aprons, peering above 
joa a of the mob, stand on the tables, roaring out 
their prices. 

Allare bawling together—salesmen, and hucksters 
of provisions, hardware, and newspapers—till the 
place is a perfect Babel of competition. 

| ‘“‘ta-a-ansome cod! best in the market! All alive! 
your fine Yarmouth bloat- 





alive! alive O!” 
*“Ye-o-0! ye-o-o! here’s 

ers! Who's the buyer?” 
“Here you are, governor, splendid whiting! Some 

| of the right sort!” 

| Turbot! turbot! All alive! Turbot!” 

“Glass o’ nice peppermint, this cold morning! a ha’- 

| penny a glass!” 

“Here you are at your own price! Fine soles 0!” 

“Oy! Oy! Oy! Now’s your time! Fine grizzyling 

| sprats! all large and no small!” 


cheap! fine crabs, all alive O! 


come along! now’s 


buy brill O! brill O!” 


prime lot o’ flounders?”” 
wink 


eight!’ 


ingsgate of a fine Friday morning. 


peculiar intonation of the London fish-monger. That 
must be heard in order to be appreciated. 


“Currant and meat puddings! a ha’-penny each!” 
“Now, you mussel-buyers, come along! come along! 
your time for fine fat mussels!’ 
‘‘Here’s food for the belly, and clothes for the back, 
nut I sell food for the mind!”’ shouts the news-vender. 
“Here’s smelt O! Here ye are, fine Finney had- 
lick!” 
“Hot soup! nice peas-soup! a-all hot! hot!” 
“Ahoy! ahoy, here! live plaice! all alive O!” 
“Now or never! whelk! whelk! whelk! Who'll 


“Eels O! eels O! Alive! alive 0!” . 
‘Fine flounders, a shilling alot! Who'll have this 


Wink! 





“Shrimps! shrimps! fine shrimps! wink! 


” 
“Hi! hi-i! here you are, just eight eels left—just 


“O ho! O ho! this 
ulive! alive! alive O 
This is a fair sample of what may be heard at Bill- 
But no ingenuity 
i adequate conception of the 


way! this way! this way! Fish 
hed 


of printing can give an 





For the Companion. 


NEXT YEAR. 


“Next year, next year,” we say, 
When come to naught 

Our plans and projects gay, 
Our bright dreams, fraught 


With brighter hopes, that shine 
On that far rim 

Of life’s horizon line, 
Where dreams lie dim 

And touched with morning dew,— 
“Next year, next year;” 

And while we plan anew, 
The days grow sere. 


The year has fled, and lo, 
We've left behind 

The glory and \ ~ ated 
We hoped to find, 


And missed again the clue 
We meant to heed— 

The cherished plan to do 
Some cherished deed. 


“Next year, next year!” 
Oh, why not now, 
Delaying soul, this year 
Keep word and vow? 
Oh, why not now and here, 
Why not to-day, 
Before another year 
Shall run away, 
Keep word and faith or ere 
An hour’s delay, 
‘ood the promise fair, 
lay, to-day ? 
NORA PERRY. 





TWO SCENES IN A HORSE-CAR. 


uarter of an hour, and that is not long enough for 
them. They call me in the perfession a ‘Sallementro,’ 
and that is what I term myself; though p’raps it’s 
easier to say I’m a ‘swallower.’ 

“Tt was a mate of mine that I was first with that 
put me up to sword-swallowing. I copied from him, 
and it took me about three months to learn it. I be- 
gan with a blunt-pointed sword first, and I didn’t ex- 
actly know how to do it, for there’s a trick in it. 

‘At first it turned me, putting the sword down my 
throat—right down, about eighteen inches. It made 
my throat sore, very sore, and I used lemon and sugar 
to cure it. It was tight work at first, and I kept push- 
ing it down further and further. There’s one thing, 
you mustn’t cough, and until you’re used to it, you'll 
want to very bad. 

“At first I didn’t know the trick of doing it, but I 
found it out this way. You see the trick is—you 
must oil the sword—the best sweet oil, worth fourteen 
pence a pint, and you put it on with a sponge. Then, 
you understand, if the sword scratches the throat, it 
don’t make it sore, ’cos the oil heals it up again. 

“The knives are easier to do than the sword because 
they are shorter. We puts them right down till the 
handle rests on the mouth. The sword is about eigh- 
teen inches long, and the knives about eight inches in 
the blade. People go away with the idea that you slip 
the blades down your breast, but I always hold mine 
right up with the neck bare, and they see it go into 
the mouth atween the teeth. 

“I was the second man that ever swallowed a snake. 
The snakes I use are about eighteen inches long, and 
you must first cut the stingers out, ’cos it might hurt 
you. The head of the snake goes about an inch and a 
half down the throat, and the rest of it continues in 
the mouth, curled round like. 

“My performance with the snake is always success- 
ful. The women is always frightened at first, but they 
always stop to see and only hide their eyes. There's 
no danger so long as you keep hold. 

“I generally perform at concert-rooms, and penny 
museums, and all round the country such as in the 
street, or at farmhouses, or in tap-rooms. I have 
done it in the streets of London, too. I generally*mix 
up the sword-and-snake-performances with my other 
ones; and it’s the same in the streets. 

“Sometimes I go to tap-rooms in my every-day dress, 
with the snake in my pocket, anda sword. Then I go 
and offer to show my performance. First, I'll do 
some tumbling and throw a somerset over a table. 
Then I take out the snake and say, ‘Gentlemen, I 
shall now swallow a live snake; anybody is at liberty 
to feel it.’ have—according to the company, you 
know—made such a thing as five shillings, or one 
shilling and sixpence, or whatever it may be, by snake- 
swallowing alone.” 

This is only one example out of many, of a class of 
persons living altogether outside of the regular course 
of professional or business life, and going to prove 

the oft-repeated saying, “One-half the world is igno- 
rant of how the other half lives.” : 


ee eee 


WHAT AILED HIM. 


They were leaving the city one hot afternoon re- 
cently by way of the road which runs down over the 





There is an old Spanish proverb which says, “Make 
two friends for every enemy you make. Then what 
is stolen from you in hate, will be made good to you 
in affection.”” Another saying, common to every na- 
tion, is, ‘He who always demands his exact rights 
on every occasion, will never get anything more.” 
Riding in a horse-car lately, the writer saw an impres- 
sive application of these sayings. 


The car was crowded, and several persons were 
standing up. As the car rounded a curve, one man 
lurched over to one side, and knocked his neighbor’s 
hat over his eyes. The man thus accidentally struck, 
turned around angrily and asked who hit him. 

“I did. What’re you going to do about it?” an- 
swered the other. 

“I'd show you what I’d do about it, if I had you 
out of this ear!” 

“You would, eh?” 

“Yes, I would!” 

“Why don’t you do it here?” 

“I will, if you don’t shut up.” 

“You will?” 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps you own this car?” 

“Perhaps [ do. I don’t take up more than my 
share of it, though.” 

“Well, I intend to have all the roomI need. I don’t 
mean to give up my personal rights to any man.” 

“Nobody asked you to. But you needn’t push me 
out of my place.” 

“Who’s pushing you out of your place?” 

“You are.” 

“You lie!” 

At this point the conductor interfered, and threat- 
ened to put the disputants off the car. After a few 
more hard words, the man who had been the occasion 
of the dispute got out. 

“Each man has made his enemy,” thought more 
than one person in the car. 

In a few minutes another passenger came in, and 
as it was cold near the door, he wedged his way 
slowly up to the front. In doing so, he stepped on 
the foot of the man who had already had his hat 
jammed over his face. 

“Look out! What are you doing there? Can’t you 
step somewhere else?” 

“y beg your pardon! Very awkward of me, I’m 
sure. ope it didn’t hurt you much.” 

“‘Well—no—not very much.” 

“They don’t make these cars big enough for men 
with big feet like mine and yours, eh?” 

“That’s so. Ought to put on platform-cars for us.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Good! Glad you take it so good- 
naturedly. Fine frosty evening, isn’t it?’’ 

“You're right. Good Christmas weather.” 

“That’s so. Do you celebrate ?”’ 

“Why, of course! Do you take me for a ‘an?’ 

“You don’t look like one, that’s a fact. hat’s 
that in your overcoat pocket? A sled?” 

“Not quite. A Noah’s ark.” 

“Ah! That flood was a good thing for Noah’s de- 
scendants, wasn’t it?” 

“First-rate. But I must get out here. Wish you a 
Merry Christmas, sir!’’ 

“Same to you, and many of ’em!” 

The second man got out two blocks further on, but 
to us who remained, it seemed as though he had 
breathed into the chilly air his own warm, hearty 
spirit. That man made more than one person hap- 
pier that night. 

——____4@>——____— 


A SWORD-SWALLOWER. 


There is a certain class of people, almost unknown 
to the educated, who lead remarkable lives and earn 
their daily bread by startling exhibitions of bodily 
strength or dexterity. They are known as acrobats, 
jugglers, and “‘street-artists,” and a narrative of the 
lives of some of them would prove intensely interest- 
ing, ££ they were put into readable form. We some- 
times shrink from such peopie as if they were un- 
worthy of recognition as human beings. But in real- 
ity, many of them lead honest, sober lives, and put 
their bodies in deadly peril every day simply to earn 
money enough to support a family. An interview 
with a snake and sword swallower in London brought 
out these professional facts : 


He was quite a young man, who had taken up, to 





“Five brill and one turbot! have that lot for a 

bund! Come and look at ’em, governor! you won't 
ter sample in the market!” 

‘‘Here, this way for splendid skate! skate O! skate 


“Hullo! hullo here! beautiful lobsters! good and 
| 





gain a livelihood, the swallowing of snakes and 
swords. He was very simple in his talk and man- 
ner. 

“TI swallow snakes and swords and knives; but of 
course when I’m engaged at a penny museum I’m ex- 
pected to do more than this, for it would only take a 


beach. The carriage was one of those long, narrow 
wagons which are called barges, andin which the pas- 
sengers sit in two rows up and down the sides, and 
directly facing one another, with little space for mov- 
ing along between the lines. 


One of the passengers on this afternoon was a stout, 
elderly gentleman, very warm and very fidgety. Di- 
rectly opposite him was seated a servant-girl, who had 
in charge a large market-basket, for which she con- 
trived to find room upon the floor of the carriage be- 
tween her own feet and those of her perspiring vis-a- 


pis. 

When half-way down the beach, the old gentleman 
began to complain to his fellow-passengers of unusual 
chilliness and cold feet. Consic poy | the oppressive 
heat of the day, and that none of the other passen- 
gers experienced similar sensations, these sudden 
chills could only be accounted for as arising from an 
attack of illness. 

The evident bodily habit of the man made the case 
all the more critical, and one sympathetic fellow-pas- 
senger after another began to recommend his or her 
favorite remedy. A warm bath, a cordial, extract of 
ginger, and quinine were named in turn, until the full 
complement of favorite remedial prescriptions had 
been reported. 

he old gentleman himself was by this time too 
greatly alarmed to recall ever having heard of a rem- 
edy before, and the young woman opposite had none 
to offer. 

Just at this point, however, as if to recover herself, 
and perhaps with the kindly thought of diverting 
attention from what was becoming a painful subject, 
she raised the cloth which covered her basket to ex- 
amine the condition of its contents. Evidently she 
was surprised, for the sight instantly called forth the 
exclamation,— 

“Why! That ice has all melted!” 
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TELLING A STORY. 


Many a good story is spoiled in the telling, being 
laboriously dragged forth by a sort of mental lasso, 
with a hundred ‘‘and-ahs,” or “sez-I’s,” or ‘‘er-er- 
ers,”’ until the listener longs to fly at the narrator, 
with a javelin in one hand and a dictionary in the 
other. One is constantly reminded of the individual 
who attempted to quote something, but could neither 
remember the lines nor who wrote them. 


A Dutchman is proverbial for his leisurely appre- 
hension of a joke. Upon one occasion during the 
war, a certain Hans Ven Gelder, on coming into 
camp, saw at a distance a squad of men, who were 
a greatly interested or excited about some- 
thing. 

“Vat’s de matters oud dere?” he asked. 

“Shelling !”” was the laconic reply. : 

“Shellin’? Who vas giffin’ us fits now? 
command is makin’ dat shellin’?” 

“It’s Gen. R—’s command, shelling corn for the 
horses,” was the dry response. When Hans finally 
grasped the idea, he laughed long and loud, and deter- 
mined to.make some one else the victim of the jest. 

Upon returning to his tent, he awakened a comrade 
who was sleeping audibly, and exclaimed,— 

“I haf got von goot shoke!” a 

* You couldn’t gid off a joke ter my soul!” 

“Vell, now, you ask me vot dem fellehs are doin 
ofer dere, und I told you dot shoke.” 

“W-a-a-al, what air they doin’ over there?” | , 

“Dey vas shellin corn for de hosses. Haw! haw! 
haw!” 

“But that haint a joke!” 

*“Don’d id?” asked Hans, in 
“If it don’d now, it used to pe!’ 


>> 


Whose 


sorrowful surprise. 
? 





A BEAUTIFUL SUPERSTITION. 


Among the superstitions associated with Christmas, 
there is one which represents that during this holy 
season the Powers of Darkness are so prostrated as 
to be unable to harm man. The cocks crow all night 
long, and by their vigilance scare away all malignant 
spirits. Shakespeare refers to this beautiful supersti- 
tion, when he, in Hamlet, makes Marcellus utter the 
following lines : 

“Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 


And then, they gay, no spirit stirs abroad: z 
The nights are wholesome: then no planet strikes: 





No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
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For the Companion. 


running to the window as fast as her dear old feet 
with her mouth just opening for another shout. 


probably ; no time must be lost. 
threw up the sash. 

‘Run and call the doctor!” she cried. “Quick, | 
dear! Don’t stop to tell me about it, but run! 1| 
will be there in three minutes !” 
window, and trembling with anxiety, hastened to 
put on her shawl and bonnet, and almost ran 
through the snow to her daughter’s house. 


Grandmamma | 


| tated, inquiring what had happened, 
And she shut the | 


THREE WISHES. 


Wish you a happy New Year! 
From Fred and Floy and Fay; 
Then Floy stole off with her Christmas book, 
And Fred ran out to play; 
While Fay, like a summer sunbeam, 
Went flitting here and 
there; 








thought of the doctor!” she said; “but of course 
I will go there, as grandmamma wishes it. What 
fun it is!” 


shouts brought the good man quickly to the door. 


Meanwhile Lucy ran on in high glee. ‘I hadn’t 


The doctor’s house was soon reached, and Lucy’s 











hee was shine frightened at all this, and | 


could carry her, saw Lucy, panting and crimson, | thought on the whole she would not make any | 
| more calls that day. | 
Something had happened at home! an accident, | 


So she went home. And there were grand- 
mamma and the doctor and mamma, all waiting 
| for her, with very grave faces. 

The two first had arrived breathless and agi- 
and who 
was ill. | 

Much perplexity followed, and now that the | 
author of all the mischief had arrived, what | 
shouid be done to her ? | 

Lucy's finger went into her mouth, and her | 
head went down. | 

But she told her story truthfully; and it was 
such a funny one that the doctor burst into a 
roar of laughter, and grandmamma_ laughed 
heartily, and even mamma could not look grave. 











Nuts to Crack for New Year. 
a 
CHARADE. 


My first is a contented word, 
I hope you'll know it thro’ my third. 


My second never can grow 





Lightening many a burden, 
Brightening many a care. 


She washed the breakfast 


dishes, 
And swept the kitchen 
floor ; 
She played with the crying 
baby 


Until he cried no more; 
She dusted the parlor knick- 
knacks, 
And put them all in place; 
With a cheery song on her 
lips the while, 
And a smile on her rosy 
face. 
“A happy New Year, mam- 
ma!’’ 
From Floy and Fred and 
Fay, 
Then Floy stole off with her 
book to read, 
And Fred went out to play ; 
But Fay, like a ray of sun- 
shine, 
Or a helpful little lass 
(Which is better yet), set 
right about 
Bringing her wish to pass! 
—~@e>—____—_— 
For the Companion. 


GOOSEY LUCY’S NEW 
YEAR’S CALLS. 


“Where are you going, 
Uncle Fred ?” asked Lucy. 
“I am going to make 
New Year’s calls, little 
girl,” replied Uncle Fred. 

“And how do you make 
them ? what are they made 
of ?” inquired Lucy. 

“Oh—ah—my dear 
child!” said Uncle Fred, 
who was looking for his 
umbrella in a great hurry. 
“They are not made of 
anything. You—ah—you 
just call, you know, on all 
the people you know. Oh, 
here it is! Good-by, little 
girl! I must be off.” 

And off he hurried, leav- 
ing Lucy mystified in the 
hall. 

“You just call,” she re- 
peated. ‘Just call all the 
people you know. Why, 
that is easy enough; but 
what a funny thing to 
do!” 

She pondered a few min- 
utes, and then continued, 
“I think J will go and 
make New Year’s calls. 
It must be great fun! per- 
haps I shall meet Uncle 
Fred, and then we can call 
together, and that will be 
just twice as loud.” 

Away ran the little gir) 
to her room. Blue coat, 
blue leggings, blue mit- 
tens, swan’s-down hood, 
all were on in three min- 
utes’ time; and without a 
thought of mamma or 
nurse or anybody else, 
Lucy slipped out of the 
door, and ran merrily 
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old, 
Nor aught that’s worn or 


faded hold. 


You know my third—a merry 
band 
Compose it, 

the land 
With flowers and _ berries, 
many a bird, 
And nuts and snowballs— 
that’s my third. 


My whole I wish you, little 
friends ; 

This greeting one who loves 
you sends. A. M. P. 


flying through 


2. 
INSERTIONS. 


Tnsert a letter in the words 
whose detinitions are given 
in the first column to make 
those given in the second. 

1. To stuff. 

- Parts of the body. 
- A collection. 

- Head coverings. 
. A young animal. 
. A short breath. 

- Remarked. 

- Commotion. 

- An animal. 

. An exclamation. 
- Insipid. 

. Fastenings. 


wre 


oo 


weostrn 


- The oily part of milk. 
- Volumes. 

- Perceived by the ear. 
. Limbs of a bird. 

. Relating to a focus. 
To color. 

. Savory. 

. A step for ascending. 
%. To hinder. 


of litle 
shes rs. 


PRUAUTS woe 


\ ev? 


10. A second writ. 
on ig omINe A rat. 


The central letters of the 
second column, read down, 
will give a word meaning the 
act of freeing from servitude. 

Pi roceed with the following 
words in the same manner 
as the others. 


1. An attack. 

2. Floor coverings. 
3. A kind of nail. 
4. Regulates. 

5. Farming implements. 
6. Small beds. 

7. Lethargy. 

8. Caverns. 

9. Tlie ocean, 

. Animals. 

. To fall. 

. Offers. 


- Fast. 

- Markets. 

. Wide. 

. Denominations. 

- Openings. 

. Articles of clothing. 
- A mark. 

§. Church dignitaries. 
9. Relating to morning. 
10. Lures. 

11. To decline, 

12. Fastens. 


DMID ore cor 


The central letters of the 
second column, read down, 
name a publication by au- 
thority. These central letters, 
added to those given be fore, 
will name an important doc- 
ument signed on New Year’s 
day. oO. D. N. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst’s from the Greek, 
meaning “lover.” 


wey 
fi! bere, 


EAR, 


My second’s one vowel 
kAG alone. 
LU. My third was an oracle fa- 


mous. 
My fourth’s likesmy sec- 
ond, I own. 


At my whole, I am told, with 
their muskets, 
They “fired out” the dying 
Olid Year, 
And “fire in” the New. 
you tell me, 
Is this a true story I hear? 
8. S. D. 


Can 








down the street. 
Oh, how fresh and clear 
the air was! how the snow sparkled in the sun- 


“Bless me!” he said. ‘Mrs. Graham’s little 


light! what a fine thing it was to make New| girl! Baby ill again, I suppose? All right, my 


Year’s calls! 

And now the question was, where she should call 
first. Why, at grandma’s, of course! her house 
was in the square, just round the corner. And 
then she would go to Aunt Maria’s, and then— 
well, she would think about the next place as she 
went along, but here was grandmamma’s house 
how. 

Lucy looked up at all the windows, but no one 
was in sight. 

So much the better! she planted herself squarely 
on the curbstone, and opening her mouth to its 
fullest extent, shouted, ““Grandmamma! Grand- 
mamma! Granpmamma!! Grandmamma!!!” 

Her grandmother, who was sitting quietly by 
the fire reading, heard the piercing screams, and | 








dear!” he cried to Lucy. ‘I'll be there instantly. 
Run and tell them I’m coming,” and he shut the 
door, and called for his boots. 

Lucy danced along, enchanted with her new 
play, and soon reached Aunt Maria’s house, 
where she called again, with might and main. 
Now Aunt Maria was slightly deaf, and when she 
heard her own name resounding in a clear, shrill 
scream, “Aunt Mari-i-i-i-ia/!” she thought it 
was a cry of fire! 

Throwing up the window (she was a very ner- 
vous and excitable person), she shrieked, ‘Fire! 
fire! police! watchman! help! help! fire!!| 
| FIRE! ! !!” till every one within a dozen blocks | 
| heard her, and came rushing to the rescue, with | 
buckets and fire-extinguishers. 


So Goosey-Lucy had a lecture, and a New 
Year’s cooky, and went to tell her dolls all about 
it, while mamma and grandmamma and the doc- 
tor went to see how Aunt Maria was. L. E. R. 


_ 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Edna didn’t mind. She went out in 
the snow and water, where mamma had strictly 
forbidden her going, and got her feet wet as a lit- 
tle water-rat’s. 

“Why, Edna!” said mamma. ‘“Why—Edna!” 

‘Well, Bernie hauled me out on the sled,” burst 
forth the little girl, just ready to cry, ‘‘and so I 
| couldn’t help it; and so I don’t fink you ought to 

whip it to me, mamma. 
| It wasn’t ‘whipped to her” that time. 








4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


_ My whole, composed of 69 letters, is a holiday greet- 
ing. 


My 19, 23, 35, 8, 45, was a German musical com- 


poser. 

My 47, 3,41, 14,6, was an English bishop and author 
of the hymn, “From Greenland’s Ic y Mountains.” 

y 20, 30, 50, 32, 9, 5, 59, was an American essayist 

and Sy 

My 21, 34, 60, 42, 17, was a president of the United 
States. 

My 10, 61, 39, 18, 2, is a Paris dress-maker. 

My 64, 28, 33, 56, 40, 63, was an American states- 
man and lawyer. 

My 67, 48, 54, 24, 51, 22, 7, 58, was a prime minister 
of England and aathor. 

My 27, 1, 15, 68, 62, 26, 43, was a Viennese musical 
composer. 

My 53, 68, 49, 13, 

My 37, 44, 12, 26, 

My 57, 15, 51, 69, Bp 

My 36, 16, 65, 11, , Was a Venetian painter. 

My 4, 55, 7, 46, 31, 60, was an E nglish cardinal dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. 

y 29, 66, 5, 24, 50, was an Irish poet. 


38, was an Italian poet. 
was an Ame ric an painter. 
Engtis 
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making such rolls. The mahout saved himself by 
jumping off when the earth slipped, and clinging to 
I sprang from my elephant instantly. As 
Chumpa made no sound when she got to the bottom, I 
feared she must be killed. There was a great smash- 
ing of pots and pans during her roll, for she carried 
the native doctor’s effects, amongst which were his 
live-stock, consisting of eight ducks. 

“Looking down the long lane of grass, I was re- 


the grass. 


lieved to see Chumpa getting on to her feet; her gear 
was left half-way, the girth-ropes having broken. 
Hier mahout, like many natives when suddenly con- 
fronted by danger or difficulty, had quite lost his 
senses, and now commenced to beat his mouth, and 
ery that his elephant was dead. I gave him a box on 
the ear that sent him flying down the slippery lane 
after his elephant, which he nearly reached before he 








your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrear: 
turning your paper will not er 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice addr is given, 

Always give the nan : : Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, | 

The Date against your name on the margin of | 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
maid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 





es must be paid. Re | 


vable us to discontinue | 





Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO.,, Youtl’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass, | 





For the Companion, 


NO ONE RULE FOR ALL. 

No two persons are alike physically. People differ | 
in temperament, heredity, susceptibility to disease, | 
and in recuperative power. There is also an acquired | 
disposition to particular diseases from occupations | 
and habits of life; and temporary susceptibilities from | 
anxiety, grief, watching, and overwork, mental or | 
Bad hyg 
enee, as do bad hy 

There 
physical system from childhood to old age, that ren- 
der the liabilities of a later period quite different from | 
Removal to a different eli- 


ieniec habits also make a vast differ- 





physical. 





ienic surroundings. 


are, moreover, undefinable changes in the 


those of a previous one, 
mate also greatly changes the susceptibility. So much 
is this latter fact true that vaceination, good at home, 
may be powerless abroad, 

Hfence a medicine good for one person is not neces- 
Here appears the value of a 
family physician, one who knows the family history 


sarily good for another. 


of his patient and the latter’s physical individuality. 

We see, also, that the same hygienic methods are 
not equally adapted to all. One can sleep with his 
window open not only without harm, but with posi- 
tive benefit. The depressed condition that character. 
izes sleep, the more noxious night air, and the liability 
to marked changes in the outside temperature, would 
render the habit perilous to many others, 

So one must not blindly take a daily cold bath be- 
cause others have tried it, and strongly recommended 
it. It might be death to one, though life to another. 


One needs to have regard to the condition of the heart, | 
To 





and the readiness to react from a chill to a glow. 
some a semi-weekly warm bath is much better, 

It is somewhat the same in the matter of exercise, 
which may help or may harm. One, if at all delicate, 
should carefully find out what is best, bothin kind and 
degree. 

It is equally so in the matter of food. While the 
Vigorous, who largely live out doors, may eat almost 
anything within the limits of their appetites, others 
must learn tlie limits of their own digestive powers, 
and act accordingly. It is certain that these limits 
vary greatly. 

ee 
AN ELEPHANT’S ROLL. 


To see an elephant roll down a precipice head-over- 
heels must be a rare and exciting scene,—and amus- 
ing, too, when nobody, not even the principal actor in 
the drama, sustains any injury. The officer in charge 
of the Government clephant-catching establishment 
in India relates the following incident: The officer 
and a large body of native servants were taking a herd 
of elephants through the country, when they came to 
the foot of a steep ascent, in which was a pass where 
they could only go in single file, and which took much 
time to get over. 
says the officer, “that we should be kept 
for hours if this were the only way up, but T felt as- 


’ 


“T saw,’ 


sured that the opposite side of the spur, round which 


| himself. Around this funereal couch squatted a dozen 


lor, “If I were rich, I wouldn't s 


stopped. I followed, holding on by the grass, and 
we tried to soothe the poor beast after her fright. 
She did not seem hurt, and we got her on the path 
again with some trouble. 

“T had often passed precipitous places on elephants, 
with my legs dangling over vacuity. I made a mental 
note of this occurrence, and decided in future to turn 
the other way, so as to be able to jump on to terra 
Jirma, not into space with an elephant after me, in 
case of a roll.” 

en 
IMAGINATION. 

An English writer, giving an account of his adven- 
tures hunting tigers in India, relates the following to 
show the power of the imagination. Word was 
brought him upon the bunt that his servant had been 
attacked by a tiger, and severely wounded. He says: 
I galloped to the camp as fast as I could, to see 
what had really happened to the man. There he was, 
laid on a charpoy (bedstead) under the shadow of the 
elephant. Notwithstanding the intense heat of the 
weather, he was buried, head and all, under a pile of 
clothing, some belonging to the elephant, and some to 


or two sympathizers of both sexes. 


“Dear me!” T said. “What is the matter? 
to me!” 

Thus exhorted, he displayed a pale countenance, 
with eves larger than their wont, and shining with a 
glassy stare. I said,— 

“What is the matter? 
you?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. “What else could have 
happened?” 

“show me,” T said. 

Hereupon the assistants raised one of his arms, 
swathed in cloths till it was the size of an ordinary 
person's body. The patient groaned so dismally that 
I said I would not look at it, for we had a doctor with 
us who must be in before long. 

I turned to go, but before I had gone six steps, I 
said to myself,— 

“Suppose he should be slowly bleeding to death? 
Ile looks as though he were, and his voice is so 
faint!” 

I returned and ordered the wounded limb to be ex- 
posed to view. 

As the last fold was removed, I was really staring 
with a highly-wrought gaze. 

What appeared ? 

Nothing, absolutely nothing! 


Speak 





Did the tiger get hold of 


en 
IF RICH, 
The following lines, which are a paraphrase of 
Hlorace’s well-known saying: 


“Those wights who through the venturous ocean 
Not their own passions, but the climate, change, 


impart a lesson to all who think that they would be 


range, 


better and do better if their circumstances were 
changed. A writerin the Christian Standard brings 


out the futility of this expectation: 


One evening, passing along a crowded street, I 
heard one boy saving to another, “If I were rich, I 
wouldn’t’’—— and then the rest of the sentence was 
lost as I hurried on with the throng. 

But L have wondered often since, how that sentence 
was finished. Did the boy say,— 


Natrolithic Water isa remedy forCorpulence, [Adv. 
paca aban ieee 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cures colds and coughs: 
an unequalled anodyne expectorant. [Ade. 


——_—————- 

A Light and Agreeable Food for persons in full 
health, and a popular aliment for invalids and children, 
is W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa. It is prepared 
| With the utmost purity, and may be had of grocers 
| throughout the land. {4dv. 


ee 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites is more Nutritious and Strengthen- 
ing than any other combined or single remedy. The 
Medical Profession universally prescribe it inConsump- 
tion, and all wasting conditions, with splendid results. 














Besides betng the finest penman’s paper in the world, 
the Gazette has now added complete and thorough de- 
partments of BoOK-KEEPING, SHORTHAND and DRAW- 
ING. These departments are conducted by three of the 
most prominent teachers in the country. December 
edition of 105,000 copies, 18 pages, superbly illustrated, 
now ready. Free copy to all who send postal within two 


weeks, and mention Companion 

New edition of GASK SLL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF PENMANSHIP now ready. It has made more 
| good writers than all the teachers in all the colleges 
combined, Sent to any address on receipt of @1, Did 
you see our big adv, in the Thanksgiving Companion ? 
Look out for others. Address THE G. A. GASKELL 
| CO., Box 1534, N. Y. City, or 183 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, I. 


HENLEY 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


PATENTED 


mly practical Machine fn use that makes the 
Weaves any length or + ‘ 
Is best fence for 
farm and stock purposes. The Monarch Machine is 
strong, light, durable. Can be operated by man or boy, 
and the price brings it within the reach of every farmer, 


Address, mentioning this pores, M a 
y IN Ay Manufacturer, 


-C. HENLE 
Factory, 523 to 533 N. 16th St., Richmond, Ind. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination,’ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy. Festive and Permanent Cure for 
Cai h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 
¥ It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
‘Abe-—S-w= — — safe to the most delicate. 
(The above Picture shows aper- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall. 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 




















wie 


Theo 
in field wherever wanted. 
Picket or Board, or any size Wire. 















ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
same principle, but intensified 
a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 


CONSUMPTION. 


is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 





eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 


Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Inwacer has been of the 








“If Ll were rich, | wouldn’t snub my poor relations ;”” 
vend all my money on 

myself; or, “If I | 

more,” or what? 


wouldn’t work ‘any 

We cannot know, but there is one thing quite cer- 

tain. Whatever the boy does now that he is poor, he 
would do if he were rich. 


were rich, 


If he is mean now, he would be mean then. If he 
works faithfully now, he would work with fidelity 
then. 

For “he that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much; and he that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.” 


a 
LEARNED. 

Anything worth possessing—whether jewels, fab- 

rics, morals or learning—will always be counterfeited ; 

and the quack assumes various forms to suit the folly, 

ignorance, or semi-superstition of his time. 


Some- 
times, however, his pretensions are so bare-faced that 
a wayfaring man of the most limited capacity need 
not be led astray. 

A good many years ago, one of Col. Hays’s Texan 
Rangers applied to a “Doctor” to extract the iron 
point of an arrow from his head, where it had lodged 
for some time. 

“I can’t ’xtract it, stranger,” said the wise physi- 
cian, “without it would go nigh to killin’ yer; but I 
kin give ye some pills thet’ll melt it in yer head.” 





the nullah wound, must be at least as easy as this; 
so leaving Sergeant Carter and half the following 
to get up by the first route, 1 took all the elephants 
the rest of the the nullah and 
round the spur, where we put the elephants at the 
steep ascent, the unloaded ones taking the lead and 
After a 
reached a level 
ut the same time 
Sergeant Carter brought up the last of his detach- 
ment. 

“The men now preceded us along the narrow sad- 


and men along 


breaking down the bamboos and long grass. 


tedious climb under a hot sun, we 


saddle on the top at twelve o'clock ; 


dle, whilst the elephants rested to cool and feed after 
The saddle 
narrow, and obstructed with bam- 


their climb, and we followed in an hour. 
was exceedingly 
boos and the everlasting grass, and a mishap occurred 
in the worst part of the way, which, fortunately, was 
not as serious as it might have been, 

“One elephant, Chiumpa, was leading, mine being 
second at the time, when a large portion of earth over 
which she was passing suddenly gave way, and with 
a bellow of fright poor Chumpa slid down some yards, 
and then rolled over and over five distinct times down 
the steep grass hill, and just stopped short of a deep 
ravine, at the bottom. 

“It was a terrible sight to see an elephant, toes up, 


lhe same quack sported an enormous brass watch- 
chain, and in consequence was asked the time of day. 
Ile drew out his watch with great ceremony, and after 
examining it a while, referred to another and asked,— 

“Is this figury “leven?” 

He was informed that it was a “figury seven.” The 
disciple of .Esculapius then began a learned mental 
calculation, and after eving his auditors critically, en- 
lightened them in the following words,— 

“It—er—lacks—er—jest about—er—a half a inch o’ 
the next figger arter the tigury seven.” 


-—---—~+>- —- - 
NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 


The foundation of the new court-house in a West- 
ern town was an object of considerable pride to all 
the inhabitants, though the reputation of the lawyers 
for “righteousness and veracity’? was not enviable. 


| 





A well-known Congregational clergyman and his 
wife strolled out one afternoon to see how the temple 
of justice was progressing; when madam observed, 
with a timid glance at her lord,— 

“Plutarch, if you were to dedicate this place, I know 
a tremendously appropriate hymn.” 

“Yes?” replied her husband, in a tone of doubtful 
inquiry; “what is it, dear?” 





“*¥e living men, come view the ground 
Where ye shall shortly Jie,’” 


was the gently ironical response. 


If he is generous now, he would be generous then. | 


greatest relief, and 1 believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
| E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Mrs. M. I. Caapwiex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 
bad Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Pritow- 
| INwacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others,” 

H. KE. Acpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“* Dhave used the Pr.tow-Innacer in my practice, and I find it to 
be"one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the Pr_tow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried invain. Send for £xf/ana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Baaxonns:{ 


| 


Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion.” 








It is very annoying when in the bath to 
drop the soap and have to feel for it. The 
Ivory Soap Floats, and is without exception 
the most luxurious Soap for bathing; it 
lathers freely, and is easily rinsed off, leav- 
ing a sense of cleanliness and comfort at- 
tainable by no other means, 


FILIGRET FLOWERS 





| The latest novelty in decoration is described and illus- 


trated in SUPPLEMENT No, 4 to 
Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. Ist), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN-WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 


Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
ete., ete. 


Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement 
containing 224 large pages, and over 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Langu: 
compiled from ‘the Quarto and School - 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tabl 8. 

__ Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 








HOW TO GET ONE. 





Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MADE FROM QUILLS. 
e best Bone in the World for Dresses and Waists. Ladies are delighted with it. Merchants are pleased 
rd. No remnants. Nosplit bones. Put 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL 


in meat boxes coating b -. 


up s. 
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NEEDS NO COMMENDATION. POS 
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From “‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. . 

“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 
or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 

The genuine is stamped on the back with the name “Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses. 
Wholesale Trade only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 





